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For 30 Years the Irish 
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Guaranteed Pure. 
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THE 


International Fur Store 


163 & 165 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


GENTLEMEN’S 
FUR-LINED OVERCOATS 


ready for immediate wear 


om £10. 


CARRIAGE RUGS 
IN MINK, BEAR, BEAVER, WOLF 


and a variety of other Furs. 








NORWICH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. 
Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - 


NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES-—-50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS end 
from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 


time as the London morniag papers are available. 


Readers unable to secure copies will greatly c blige 


by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, too FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application. 





The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Company. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF FIRST AND SECOND MORTCACE BONDS. 





It having come to the knowledge of the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany that many holders of First Mortgage Bonds are under the impression that if they 
do not deposit their bonds with Messrs. GLYN. MILLS, CURRIE & CO., on behaif 
of the trustees, Sir CHARLES RIVERS WILSON, G.C.M.G., CB., JOSEPH 
PRICE, Esq., ‘and the Right Hon. Lord WELBY, G.C.B., in favour of the scheme of 
reorganisation, they will be paid off in cash on ist January, 1900, Notice is hereby 
given that there are no funds available for the purpose, and that the bonds cannot be 
paid. Bondholders are therefore urgently recommended to deposit their Bonds with- 
out delay, for which purpose the time for deposit has been further extended until rst 
January. 

Copies of the Circular containing particulars of the proposed reorganisation and 
forms of deposit may be obtained on application to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., 
67 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

The interest coupons due rst January, 1900, must be detached before deposit, and will 
Le paid on that date. 


Office of the President, 
Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Co. 
Montreal. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, President. 





BANK OF MONTREAL. 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465.753. Reserve Fund, £1,232,876. Undivided 
Profits, £238,552. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :—MONTREAL. 


General Manager—E, S. CLOUSTON, Esgq., Montreal. 





London Office-22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 


United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 


ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager 
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THEN AND NOW-—An Italian Version 





wenerrne Lancet 
Ni o 


phgh Atedd did ch ian 


‘‘ Where are you going to, Mister Beef?” ‘* Where are you coming from, Mister Beef?” 
‘To Pretoria for Christmas.” **fiom Tugela River, and I’m off to London for the New Year.” 
[Secolo (Milan). 











HOTELS DE LUXE. 
GHEZIREH PALACE ana 
CAIRO rote nena HOTEL. 
MONTE CARLO Revicra PALACE. 


NICE REVIERA PALACE. 


ABBAZIA zi" HOTEL STEPHANIE “isu 


For Tariffs, full particulars, and to reserve accommodation, apply to the 


INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR CO., 14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. 


MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. a wi 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. The ‘‘PRINCE’S”’ Trousers Press in Ash stained 


LONDON AND PARIS. walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 
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AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STRERT, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 20-2. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital -« 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esg. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Gieat Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Jotnt Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grah n, Joh burg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


C.P.R. SERVICES. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


MONTHLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG, 








UCHANAN 


BLEND 


SCOTCH WHISKY 





JAMES BUCHANAN & Co. 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. 1c QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 


CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 

SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY’S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) every Friday, and Sail from Southampton every 
SATURDAY. 





THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 
Established 1879. 


In ted under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18 
Subscribed Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
rss. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve 

53,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

‘Brancums.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Tows, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 

ueenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 

ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton 
ey , Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East 
Beira, Louren o Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq,, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq,, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell sq A. A. Fraser, Esq.; 
Rochfort Mai uire, “ye John —— 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa, 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED). 


ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 188 





Paid-up Capital ......s++see++08 $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......+++++ seeeeee 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 

FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 


DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY, 














THREE-WEEKLY FROM VANCOUVER. | 


CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD 


TICKETS (15 routes). 


For through fares and free pamphlets apply 
Canadian Pacifie Railway Offices, 67 & 68 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W. 








HOULDER BROTHERS & (0., Limited. 


FOR ae RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. | 


LDER LINE OF STEAMERS, | 
Tons. Tons. 
Hernsy GRANGE .. 3,750 | ELSTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 | 


QvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 


South- | GALEKA... eee via Teneriffe ove Jan, 6 
Steamers. London. ampton. BRITON ... eee via Madeira ee = Jan, 33 
iy ee a na GOTH a ~—s oee_-—s*Via Teneriffe and 
CARISBROOK CASTLE i St. Helena =. Jam. 20 
(via Madeira) .......00008 coco §6=—Jan. § Jan. 6 | SCOT o00 ees via Madeira ee «Jan. 27 
GARTH CASTLE | NORMAN «. via Madeira «4. Feb. 10 
(via Canaries) ......sccccesees Jan. 12 Jan. 13 | i A 
*RAGLAN CASTLE | | Return Tickets issued to all ports. 
ix (MEMUNS CASTLE Jan.17 Jan. 28 Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
(via Madeira) .......seeeees +» Jan. 19 Jan. 20 | to Southampton, 


* Monthly Steamer for Mauritius and Beira. 
+ Will load at Tilbury. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton, 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchureh 
Stree 


, ee 


West End Agency, Tuos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 





Lancton GRANGE ‘ a | RIPPINGHAM anaes 9,200 | PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


DENTON GRANGE ,200 | SOUTHERN Cross 7,300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c ining saloons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the c=, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
yran Dock, Ensenada, La Phata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


(QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and | 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 





| Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or from PAULING & CO,, Ltd., 
| 26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 


| Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5135: 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
| Railway (1,360 miles), m days. The Coach and Transport 
| Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
| stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring towns and 

districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 

E.C, J, F. JONES, Secretary: 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
£5; Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 1os., 
Narrow Column, 7s. ; Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. ‘ 

Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
155. (wide col.). 

Advertisements should be received not later than first post, Friday 
morning. 


REMITTANCES 


All remittances to be made payable to ** The Outlook Publishing Co., 
Ltd.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: ** London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 


The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article, 

Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise. 











A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 





a= you seeking a Birthday or other Gift for a friend at home or abroad 
which will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, 
send the name and address of that friend, together with 15s. (if the address be 
in the British Isles), or 18s. (if abroad), and THE OurLook will be forwarded 

post free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill, 

Address :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 

109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
Says the 77MES.—“'Tue Ovtioox is brightly written without being flippant ; 
Its contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references to 


current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in controversial matters 
would seem to be Light rather than Heat.” 





NOTES 
THE YEARS 


1900. ‘* You are leaving me a pretty kettle of fish.” 
1899. ‘‘ If you don’t leave a worse one to 1901 nobody 
will grumble.” 


FRENCH telegrams continue to report ‘ All well.” The 
Procureur-Général of the High Court of Justice has 
finished his summing up of the conspiracy trial by recom- 
mending an acquittal of some half-dozen of the less im- 
portant conspirators. M. Dérouléde, resigned to a fate 
that will effectually hinder him from being among the 
exhibits of next spring, has instructed his counsel to make 
no defence, the judges being, as he has already explained 
to them, singly, individually, and in general, no judges, 
but something much worse. The end comes rather 
damply. There was a pitiful sort of a plot, and it is as well 
that everybody should know it. That the Government 
made wholesale, and, it seems, an unnecessary number of 
arrests is rather the fault of the conspirators than of the 
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police. So many Parisians would get mixed up in a 
business that had the patronage of royalty and the hau/e 
noblesse ! 


THE new year is upon us without a cessation of the 
struggle in the Church. A case, likely shortly to be heard 
by Chancellor Tristram in the parish church of Lewes, 
seems to cover most of the points at issue. One of these 
is the ceremonial use of incense; and it will be curious to 
see how the Chancellor deals with the ‘‘ Archiepiscopal 
opinion.” A legal decision it is not, and does not claim 
to be. We should suppose therefore that the Chancellor 
must needs ignore it, except perhaps in regard to its 
reasoning and arguments. The most likely thing is that 
he will fall back upon the old Privy Council’s decisions 
against the practice. Meanwhile the Bishops have their 
hands full, and we are not sorry to see it. Variety of 
business will prevent their undue absorption in ritual 
disputes of a more or less insignificant character. They 
will meet towards the end of January to consider such 
matters of real importance as a religious census and the 
episcopal veto. As to the first of these, the objections 
which have hitherto prevailed against holding it have 
come almost entirely from the Nonconformists, who 
maintain that an established church is inevitably, and 
without any actual attempt at manipulation, unduly and 
favourably handicapped. It will need very wary walking 
on the part of the Bishops to clear this obstacle out of 
their path ; the Dissenting feeling is very strong. 


‘* Never look a gifthorse in the mouth,” was one of 
the popular fallacies exploded by Charles Lamb. ‘‘ Elia” 
very reasonably argues that he is under no obligation: to 
a man who presents him with a toothless and spavined 
old crock whose days of usefulness are past. Lord 
Wemyss, an ardent Volunteer, proposed, as a Christmas 
gift to the nation, half a million Volunteer Reserves, and 
the gift remains for the present unaccepted. Now retired 
Volunteers are divided into two classes: those who have 
retired because of age, and who are therefore disqualified 
for further service; and those who, having become 
efficient, have lost their soldiering ardour and have 
returned their uniforms. The former class obviously 
cannot be re-enrolled ; the second class can, if they possess 
any martial zeal, return to their old corps as recruits. 
It is, however, proposed, as an attraction, that the 
retired Volunteers should be permitted to drill in plain 
clothes, an allurement which is somewhat too thin. It 
has been urged that such a return to the colours by old 
soldiers would have a great political effect. We fear, 
however, that the effect would be rather theatrical than 
political, and that is just the form of patriotism which, at 
the present juncture, it is most necessary to avoid. 


In a letter to the Zzmes, Archdeacon Wilson of Man- 
chester comes forward with a proposal about the boys of 
England, which in its general scope appears to us whoily 
admirable. By his allusions and manner of writing the 
Archdeacon shows himself to be a thorough lover of boys, 
and his love for them is based on a plain and healthy 
knowledge of what they really are. Founding his argu- 
ment on the undoubted fact that in every class of the com- 
munity there is a proportion of lads possessing that 
something—the Archdeacon (quoting Plato) says ‘‘ spirit,” 
but we venture on “‘ devil ”—which prevents them settling 
down to the routine pursuits of life, he would try to turn 
that characteristic into its natural channel, and train such 
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lads for the Army. He proposes, to this end, that there 
should be everywhere local organisations, connected 
with the educational authorities, to single out such 
lads, draw them into the Boys’ Bond by a small 
Government payment, and, during their years of work 
between school and manhood, train them by evening 
drill, gymnastics, and games for the vocation of soldier. 
That there are difficulties need not be said. The Arch- 
deacon, for example, would exact from all boys a pledge 
not to drink or smoke. But, unfortunately, and quite 
naturally, the lad who cannot settle down to the dull day’s 
work is usually the precocious smoker and surreptitious 
lover of beer. He robs orchards on all occasions, gets 
into scrapes of every kind, and has great difficulty in 
obtaining a “character” anywhere. Yet he is very often 
only technically a ‘‘ bad” boy ; and is precisely the one it 
would be well to catch, drill, and train into a grand 
soldier. But you must not be too hard on the faulty side 
of the very virtues you would fain avail of. Discourage 
smoking and beer-drinking by all means; but exact no 
‘‘ pledges,” or off goes the boy with his ‘‘devil” in him 
into the shoals of life as before, who with a little of 
charity to begin with, might be made to flower into the 
good soldier. We ask the Archdeacon to ponder this 
‘* pledge ” business once more. 


A MOsT ominous note is sounded by the Commissioner 
of the Daily News in the latest of his interesting articles on 
the housing of the agricultural labourer. Speaking of 
Wiltshire, he says that the art of hedging and ditching, 
ploughing and thatching, has sunk to a level of unskilful 
slovenliness. If that be so in England generally, we have 
lost a quality in our rustics which it is of far more imme- 
diate importance to rehabilitate than it is to improve 
their dwellings. The pride of vocation has ever been 
highly developed in the English. Not so much to do 
the work as to do it well and thoroughly has been the 
labourer’s achievement. The bootblack at the street 
corner whose footblock shines with varnish and brass orna- 
ment; the carman who grooms his horse and burnishes 
its harness to an equal lustre; the soldier whose accoutre- 
ments are intended to strike envy in his fellows ; and many 
another example that will occur to readers, are each and 
all a proof of that added tribute of pride to work which 
has always been one of our virtues as a people. But 
worse than this alleged slovenliness of the labourer is the 
statement of the farmer that “it did not pay any longer 
to take tco much pride in farming.” If things are at this 
pass, a very great deal of substantial English glory has 
gone too, and it must indeed become the business of our 
public men to look into the matter seriously. It may be 
true that the attraction of towns has drawn from the land 
the competent labourer and left the mindless drudge. 
Possible, also, that foreign competition has driven out 
the old gig-owning farmer, whose sleek kine and trim- 
kept fields were part of his being, and put in his place 
a soulless huckster. But while Englishmen remained 
Englishmen it did not seem possible that their innate 
love of the land could so degenerate that they should 
deliberately debase it, and we really refuse to believe so 
momentous a change has been wrought in so little time. 
There is ample occasion, however, for serious considera- 
tion of the matter. 


IT is curious how completely in some cases marriage 
This week comes the news that 


is the tomb of fame. 
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the Marchesa Gaetani is dead, and it is discovered that, 
as far as the public is concerned, Maria Piccolomini was 
already interred. Yetas the heroine of “ La Traviata,” 
an opera which, Mr. Joseph Bennett recalls, was con- 
demned by English critics on the ground that it made 
vice too attractive, the same Maria, afterwards the 
Marchesa, created a great sensation in the operatic world, 
But that was over forty years ago! Turning to Lumley’s 
‘*Reminiscences of the Opera,” published in 1864, we 
read with peculiar interest this famous <dmpresario’s 
account of the capture of ‘‘a flying fish of the most 
brilliant colours,” Mdlle. Piccolomini, to wit. Lumley 
brought the prima donna out at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and writes: ‘‘Her voice was a high and pure soprano, 
with all the attraction of youthfulness and _fresh- 
ness ; not wide in range, sweet rather than powerful, and 
not gifted with any perfection of fluency or flexibility, 
Her vocalisation was far from being distinguished by its 
correctness or excellence of school. Her acting was 
simple, graceful, natural, and apparently spontaneous and 
untutored.” ‘‘ She sings,” wrote a critic in Paris, ‘‘ with 
infinite charm; but is not a cantatrice. She acts with 
talent, but is not an actress! She is a problem—an 
enigma!” At the end of her English dédu¢-night (in 
‘* Traviata”) enthusiasm had risen to frenzy; the whole 
house rose to congratulate her. 


A NEW enemy has appeared in South Africa. It makes 
a show of hostility against Boers and British alike, though 
it will ultimately fall more heavily upon our ranks. This 
is the notorious influenza, or ‘‘ pink-eye,” which has broken 
out among General Gatacre’s horses. It is not a specially 
fatal or serious disease, though it may kill from 5 to 
10 per cent. of those attacked, but it is extremely con- 
tagious and most disabling while it lasts. In fact, it 
closely resembles in most respects the influenza that we 
humans have known far too much of this Christmas, 
except that it is more violent. As it lasts from one 
to three weeks, we may expect a sixth to a third of 
our cavalry, artillery, and transport strength to be 
constantly disabled for the next month. And as it is, 
we practically rely upon the railway for our trans- 
port. 


But the gravest aspect of the present outbreak is that 
influenza has a decided tendency to predispose to the 
attack of other diseases. The dreaded African ‘‘ horse 
sickness,” a most severe and fatal infection, is due within 
three or four weeks, and ‘“‘ pink-eye” will not merely hold 
the ground till then and for weeks after, but actively 
prepare the soil for the graver contagion. It could hardly 
have broken out at a worse time. On the other hand, we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves that our men at the 
front are so remarkably free from either dysentery or 
typhoid, which latter is reported to be epidemic among 
the Boers. Influenza, by the way, took its name from the 
Italian belief, based upon its extraordinarily rapid spread, 
that it was due to the influence of the stars. The name 
‘‘ pink-eye” is due to the intense brick-red congestion of 
the eyes (conjunctiva) produced by it, frequently accom- 
panied by so much swelling that the lids can scarcely 
cover their puffy lining-membrane, which projects out 
between them in pink folds. 


Tue Lancashire Chancery Court is the standing illus- 
tration with which local centres justify their claim to the 
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institution of a local branch of the High Court in their 
own particular neighbourhood. A second illustration of 
such a successful Court is never forthcoming, and for the 
best of reasons. It is conveniently forgotten that Lanca- 
shire got its Court in virtue of its capacity as a Palatine 
County. Even before this grant of jura regalia to Lanca- 
shire, Chester and Durham had similar grants. What 
has happened to these two? The Durham Courts exist, 
but from a practical point of view are about as near a 
failure as can be. The jurisdiction of the Chester Courts, 
if anything of it has survived the abolition of 1830, isa 
profound secret monopolised by legal antiquarians. In 
other words, for one success there have been two failures. 
In view of these facts the unqualified assertion of our 
leading paper, that the advantage of a local tribunal is 
well illustrated in the Chancery Palatine Court of Lancaster, 
is open to criticism. 


Tue question of local centres is, as we have pointed 
out before, only part and parcel of a very much larger 
question. We are approaching a far greater upheaval of 
our legal system than even the Judicature Acts involved. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and the 
House of Lords are both admittedly weak. The Supreme 
Court of Judicature (that is, the Court of Appeal and the 
High Court of Justice) is like the curate’s egg—partly 
sound. The Assize system is rotten, and wholly out of 
touch with modern requirements. The same may be said 
of the County Courts, though the remedy in their case is 
rather reform, and perhaps extension. Thus any tinkering 
with the legal system, such as the erection of a branch of 
the High Court of Justice in any particular centre, is mere 
patchwork in a case where the whole machinery needs 
reconstruction. The difficulties must be faced and dealt 
with as a whole. Alteration of one wheel will probably 
result in making some other wheels stop altogether, and 
serve only to increase the embarrassment of the position. 


THE MUDDLE AND THE HAT 


“It is magnificent, but it is not war.” We have not out- 
grown the old Crimean epigram, and, charm our public 
men never so wisely, the fact remains that this South 
African campaign upon which we are embarked, despite 
its ardours and gallantry, is not war. Not war in the 
plain, matter-of-fact, businesslike sense of the term as 
interpreted nowadays ; not war as Wellington understood 
it, as Bismarck or Moltke, as only recently Lord 
Kitchener waged it. ‘‘He states every difficulty before 
he undertakes any service,” said Pitt of Wellington; 
“before he challenges he is prepared.” It is this quality 
of foresight, its presence or absence, that mainly marks 
the difference between proper organisation and muddle. 
The ordinary private citizen, when taking a momentous 
Step, leaves little or nothing to chance; he makes his 
Preparations in advance, studying the changed circum- 
Stances that he is called upon to face with all the acumen 
at his command. Thus if he be well advised the critical 
moment finds him ready, and more than ready. He will 
have accurate and tested information at his disposal, will 
have gauged his own powers and adapted them to altered 
circumstances, and lastly he will have that balance in 
reserve which is enjoined by all experience. He will 
himself meet Fortune half-way by choosing the fitting hour, 
and make her his servant. And if the private individual 
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can do so much, how much more favourably situated is 
the statesman whose very office endows him with half the 
equipment of a prophet! At home the forces of the nation 
are in his keeping ; abroad, he has ears and eyes in thou- 
sands ; everywhere men and women are toiling so that he 
may have the knowledge commensurate with his vast 
responsibilities. Prophetic, therefore, as much as active 
should he be; not prophetic with the sloth that foresees 
or invents difficulties it is too inert to encounter, but pro- 
phetic with a foreknowledge due to his superior oppor- 
tunities for gaining pertinent information. 

In this present war we have trusted to chance rather 
than to knowledge. We have sent out men and guns; 
the first, infantry for the most part; the second, equally 
unfit to cope with the opposing weapon. Against a foe 
whose main arm is large masses of mounted infantry we 
have sent linesmen ; against artillery, consisting mostly of 
guns of position, we have sent the small pieces of our 
field-batteries. Nor is this all. We have allowed the 
enemy to choose his own time and place for the conflict ; 
so that at this moment we with unsuitably equipped 
armies are fighting a foe on British territory violated 
and laid waste to our cost. Nor have we even made the 
most of our restricted opportunities. Where the Colonial 
Governments, wiser than our own, offered us mounted 
men, we as often as not insisted on infantry ; with our 
ports full of the swift liners that are our boast in times of 
peace, we deliberately accepted as transports vessels of 
the third and fourth rank. Such are the facts, and our 
statesmen will have to face them. Weare not for fixing the 
blame on any particular parties or Party, nor do we wish 
for any Government upset that would leave us no better 
off than our present condition. But Whig or Tory, who- 
ever is responsible for the series of blunders that have 
opened our eyes to the official carelessness which has 
accompanied the opening and all-important stage of this 
South African campaign, the same will be held accountable 
to the country. 

As for the various apologies and excuses that have 
been offered by public men and their representatives in 
the Press, to these there is but one reply: A nation that 
undertakes a war, that is even menaced by a war, should 
know its enemy as it knows itself; and not only possess 
this knowledge, but be able to profit by it. This is busi- 
ness. The other way may be magnificent, but it is 
unworthy of a nation properly governed and constituted. 
Ministers may protest, and point to what has been done in 
the short time during which they have seriously discharged 
their duties, to the detached successes that a short-sighted 
optimism can wrench from the whole blundering medley ; 
but for all that war has come and found us unprepared, 
and not only has it come, but three months of humiliating 
contest on Imperial soil have followed; and only latterly 
have our governing powers begun to realise the exact 
nature of the conflict wherein they had pledged our 
honour, our persons, and the integrity of the Empire. 

At a time of crisis such as now confronts us, and with 
the full force of the nation’s needs brought home to those 
in power, we had looked for the beginnings of some such 
responsible and thorough grappling with affairs as is meet 
and commensurate with the occasion. But instead 
initiative is left to the Lord Mayor and our county 
magnates, subscriptions are opened here, there, and 
everywhere at the instigation of a Cabinet Minister, and 
Parliament and the responsible authorities are quiescent. 
The voluntary enthusiasm thus evoked throughout the 
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land is just ground for pride at home and envy abroad ; 
but is this the way a great nation meets emergency ? 
Is our army to be supported by voluntary contributions 
and the expense of our national defence met by the 
munificent offerings of the private citizen? Is such 
procedure business? Is this war to be run by taking 
round the hat, or is it to be a national undertaking ? 
Smart finance this may be, and one that will effect some 
temporary lightening of the cost of the South African 
campaign ; but it is not in such a way that the war bill of 
a great nation is met. We have not hesitated over the 
contest. Our army at the Cape has the moral support of 
the whole British people. We have counted the cost, and 
we are prepared to pay each his share. But not through 
the medium of county and Mansion House subscription 
lists. There is the national exchequer with its Chancellor 
to cope with our financial work, to raise the money for 
new armaments, to equip the forces that are making 
ready to join the army under Lord Roberts, to conduct 
this national business; and it is time that this department 
and the other departments whose policy is now criticised, 
rose to the height of their responsibilities. 


THE VOLUNTEER 


THERE was a little man— 
A stodgy little man— 
And o’ nights, when his day’s work was done, done, 
done, 
He would steadfastly repair 
To a certain cindered square, 
And learn to throw a chest and use a gun, gun, gun— 
And learn to throw a chest and use a gun. 


His tunic didn’t fit, 
And his helmet wouldn’t sit, 

His bayonet hit against him with a flog, flog, flog. 
And whenever he went out 
Evil-minded boys would shout : 

‘** Look ’ere, old man, you now you shot that dog, dog, 

dog- 
Between ourselves, you really shot that dog!” 


The neighbours said, ‘‘ My eye! 
Now ain't he just a guy ?” 
That is what the neighbours said, said, said. 
And the drill instructor swore 
He had never met before 
A person with so adipose a head, head, head— 
A person half so wooden round the head. 


But the little man was wise, 
And he learnt his exercise, 

Till he done it with a little bit in hand, hand, hand; 
And he took the public ways 
All the dusty Saturdays, 

Content that he might walk behind the band, band, 

band— 
Content that he might step it to the band. 


His chance has come at length, 
He is going upon the strength, 
He is fairly in the middle of the swim, swim, swim ; 
And that ‘‘ second army corps” 
Won't be heard of any more, 
For the Government’s a-falling back on him, him, hin— 
O the Government's a-falling back on him / 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
A Message from Ladysmith 


A HELIOGRAPH message received from Ladysmith on the 
23rd inst. has been cabled to us by our Maritzburg corre- 
spondent. From it we learn that General Buller’s check 
on the Tugela in no way endangers the position of the 
beleaguered army. The Ladysmith garrison is well pro- 
vided with food and ammunition, and in good health save 
for a few cases of enteric fever and dysentery. Our corre- 
spondent further informs us that the men at Chieveley are 
in good spirits, and that the foreign military attachés had 
just arrived. 


The Progress of the War 


For various reasons this week’s news from the front is 
of the meagrest. Itis stated that the various commanders 
are marking time, pending the arrival of Lord Roberts and 
reinforcements. Whatever the cause, neither Sir Redvers 
Buller, whose army has been greatly strengthened, nor 
Lord Methuen has done more than hold his position on 
the Tugela and Modder Rivers. An occasional artillery 
duel has been reported, and exchanges of shots between 
pickets. At Ladysmith a more eventful week seems to 
have been spent, although few particulars have come to 
hand; but the bombardment seems to have been prose- 
cuted with more vigour than for some time past, with a 
proportionate increase in the casualty list. Christmas 
day was spent by the men in time-honoured fashion, and 
no shot was fired on either side during the day. 

In the central area General Gatacre, who has been 
reinforced, reports that Captain Dalgety, with 150 Cape 
Police, has reoccupied Dordrecht without any loss, the 
Boers retreating from the place. Mafeking and Kimberley 
are, so far as is known, continuing their stubborn resist- 
ance in spirited fashion. 

The most interesting despatches of the week are those 
sent home by Mr. Winston Churchill, outlining his escape 
from Pretoria, his difficult journey to the frontier, and 
final arrival at Delagoa Bay. He is already back again 
at Chieveley supplying the JAZorning Post with war 
news. 

At home active progress is being made with the 
organisation of the contingent of Yeomanry that has 
volunteered for active service. The Lord Mayor’s corps, 
raised in the City of London, is so far ready that 250 
officers and men will leave by the Union liner Briton on 
January 13. 


A Critical Year for Newfoundland 


To-morrow (Sunday) tae Anglo-French modus vivendi 
in Newfoundland expires, and the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment is said to desire to be no party to its renewal. We 
cannot wonder. The modus vivendi was arranged in 1890 as 
a temporary compromise. It is a flagrant denial of New- 
foundland’s right over her own territory, and if British 
Ministers have let these nine years slip by without coming 
to terms with France they cannot expect Newfoundland 
to be complacent for ever. Between now and the opening 
of the fishing season in May there is still some breathing 
time, and we hope the Foreign Office will at last have the 
courage to tell France that while ready as ever to give her 
everything that the treaties enjoin, we can no longer allow 
British warships to assist France in getting more than her 
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treaty rights, and so depriving British subjects of bare 
justice. ‘‘ The island shall belong of right wholly to Great 
Britain,” so say the treaties, and no mere right of user of 
a part of the coast during the fishing season can entitle 
France to deny British subjects the right to build harbours, 
construct railways, and work mines. It is a disgrace to 
British statesmanship that, as Mr. McGrath, of St. John’s, 
tells us in the new Fortnightly Review, the French claim 
has been admitted so far that within half a mile of high- 
water mark along 770 miles of coast no colonist may build 
a house, shed, wharf, or structure of any kind, and the 
construction of a railway or tramway over the shore to 
tide-water has been forbidden. Even the Manchester 
Guardian is moved to remark upon this: ‘‘ If Newfound- 
land had been a very prosperous colony instead of a 
comparatively poor one it would not have endured such a 
state of things.” And it adds: ‘‘It is impossible, how- 
ever, that its development should be hindered by these 
extraordinary claims very much longer.” 

Newfoundland may very reasonably persist in de- 
clining to renew a modus vivendi which recognises such 
a flagrant denial of British sovereignty; and should 
France refuse to accept reasonable [compensation for 
rights which have admittedly lost any real"practical value 
for her, we hope to see a strict fulfilment of our treaty 
obligations to France—just that and nothing more. The 
French will then see just how much this treaty shore is worth 
tothem. In the coming year the French Fishing Bounty 
Law also expires. The bounty is as gross a piece of 
unfair trading as even France can show; it is known that 
so huge is this bounty that French dealers can and do 
actually give away fish from North Atlantic waters so 
as toearn the State dole. Against such practices New- 
foundland has small chance of competing, and it is not 
our way to fight bounties with bounties. But Newfound- 
land has the essential bait, and she should take care that 
only fair traders get it. She should also enforce her anti- 
smuggling laws, and so put a stop to the nefarious 
smuggling trade of which the French have made St. Pierre 
the centre. 


Egypt Old and New 


On Christmas Eve Lord Kitchener took formal farewell 
of the Egyptian army, by whose aid Mahdism has been 
extinguished and the Soudan reconquered. On Decem- 
ber 23, Lieut.-Colonel Mahon occupied El Obeid, and 
“found only deserted ruins and wilderness.” Sir F. 
Wingate steps into Lord Kitchener’s place as Sirdar and 
Governor-General of the Soudan, and no better appoint- 
ment could have been made. May Lord Kitchener now 
be able to bring order out of the military chaos in South 
Africa, and when he has cleaned up that mess for us, 
we may find useful work for him to do in Pall Mall! 

This has been a year of unusual difficulties for Egypt ; 
yet the Report of Mr. J. L. Gorst, Financial Adviser, on 
the Budget for 1900 makes, on the whole, cheerful read- 
ing. The Nile flood failed this year, and £800,000 is lost 
thereby— £250,000 falls upon Government as loss of 
revenue, and £550,000 represents the direct loss to the 
people from uncultivated areas. On the other hand the 
cotton crop gives an increased yield of £ 3,500,000, and 
Mr. Gorst is full of hope as to the future of Egypt; and he 
has evident expectations of the mineral wealth of the 
country generally, the salt industry, and other industrial 
developments, At this point he makes one interesting 
note :— 
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An authorisation has been given for the establishment of a 
cotton manufactory, on the condition that the native product 
pays a duty equivalent to that levied by the Customs on 
similar articles imported from abroad. The Government is 
prepared to give every legitimate encouragement to these 
industrial developments, so long as no attempt is made to 
violate the elementary principles of political economy. There 
must be no question of fostering unsound industries by a 
protective policy. Such a course would not only seriously 
interfere with the fiscal system of the Egyptian Government, 
in which the Customs duties on imports are a most important 
item, but would divert the labour and capital of the country 
from profitable to unprofitable undertakings. Provided these 
principles are observed, the growth of the industrial develop- 
ment of the country can only be a matter for satisfaction. 


Elsewhere 


The death of Mr. Harry Escombe, Privy Councillor 
and ex-Premier of Natal, who died suddenly in the streets 
of Durban on December 27, robs that true and tried 
colony of a devoted and patriotic man. 

To plan a raid and tell the whole world of your plan 
seems about the silliest thing that the mind of man could 
conceive; yet that is what one Mr. Norman, President of 
the Ancient Order of the Hibernians, residing somewhere 
in the United States, has done this week. He talks of 
raiding Canada with four ‘‘armies of invasion,” and 
discloses his routes and numbers. Mr. Norman and his 
friends will probably find themselves in gaol ere long, for 
the United States Executive has its eye upon them. If 
they escape the gaol and do delude some wild Irishmen to 
march on Canada, they will soon march back again as 
crestfallen as were their predecessors of 1866 after the 
Fenian raids of that year. Canadians knew thirty years 
ago how to make short work of such gentlemen; they 
know even better now. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


AMONG THE DISLOYAL DUTCH 
Griqualand West ; November 24, 1899. 


DEAR ——,—Just a line or two to let you know I am in the land 
of the living. 

As we have been cut off here from Kimberley since October 16 
I have had no means of getting a letter through, but to-night I have 
a chance of getting this through to Hopetown, and from there we 
fancy the line is clear. 

This place was occupied by the Boers on October 21 ; their 
flag has been flying ever since. Naturally there was no resistance, 
as, thanks to Mr. Schreiner, we had no arms. 

They have treated us very well so far, excepting commandeer- 
ing foodstuffs and horses, but as long as they do not commandeer 
British subjects we shall be all right. 

Business is at a standstill, and we are getting short of food. 
The niggers here will be starving in another week, when we shall 
have further trouble to contend with, as they are bound to stir, 
and they may probably rise. 

One firm has had some severe losses. Their branch in 
Bechuanaland they have looted from top to bottom, both hotel and 
stores ; out of about £4,000 worth they left about £10 worth, and 
another branch they have in the Orange Free State they have had 
no news of for over a month. 

You will know more war news than we do here, as we have not 
seen a newspaper—not even a Kimberley one—for three weeks. 

I suppose —— is all right in Kimberley, although, of course, I 
have no means of hearing from him. He was here ona visit to 
me just before the war started. He will, of course, be in the Town 
Guard at Kimberley. 
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Since commencing the above the rumour is just to hand, and is 
gaining credence, that they are going to commandeer British 
subjects ; but for my part I will be taken prisoner before I will 
take up arms against my own countrymen. 

At present we English have to keep very quiet since they put 
up their flag ; but time will tell. 

We have some of the worst rebels going here, who are looting 
everything they come across. 

I hope this will reach you safely, and enable you to forward 
the news therein to all the others, who will have been expecting to 
hear from me so long. 

Tell them that I am still quite safe so far, and I hope before 
long that we shall be under our own flag. 

Yours, &c., ——. 


FROM A NON-COMBATANT 


Pietermaritzburg; November 14, 1899. 


Dear K.,—Things are lively here now, as you canimagine. I 
landed at Durban on the 3rd, after a month at sea. We put 
ashore all but one of our remaining companies of Army Service 
Corps at Port Elizabeth and East London. Disembarking troops 
from an exposed anchorage by slinging them in a basket into a 
wallowing tug is an exciting though tedious affair. I went ashore 
at Port Elizabeth, where the population turned out in force to 
welcome the A.S.C., the band of Prince Alfred’s Guards playing 
them to their quarters with “ Soldiers of the Queen.” 

A bleak, barren, dusty place, the Liverpool of South Africa. 
Durban crammed with refugees. A thumping big Zulu ran me up 
in a ricksha to the Royal Hotel, where, in company with some 
merry young subalterns, I dined sumptuously to the tunes of a 
band, waited on by turbaned Indians. A member of Bethune’s 
Mounted Infantry invited us to a smoker given by his corps, and 
we passed an uproarious evening. Jolly fellows they were. Pails 
of beer and shandy-gaff and bottles of whisky going round. We 
came on here that night. Many people ina state of panic, and 
all expressing bitter resentment at having been left in the lurch by 
the Imperial Government. Everyone in Natal has long regarded 
this war as inevitable, and the recent negotiations as so much d/uff 
on the part of the Boers to gaintime. Had the Boers only been 
a little smarter in forcing the game there is no doubt they would 
have had the whole of Natal. Those Indian troops were only 
just in time. As it is, nearly half the colony is now under the 
Transvaal flag, and the British loss of frestige is doing great 
mischief. To add to the tension the public here are kept quite in 
the dark as to the progress of the war, by an unwarrantable 
censorship of the local press. 

The Natalians are a loyal folk and resent being treated as 
children. It is not pleasant to one coming fresh from England to 
hear what people are saying about the Home Government. It was 
a great relief to see a fresh regiment going up to Estcourt yester- 
day. To-day I saw another one, the East Surrey, arrive—truck 
loads of men, looking very keen and fit. I have just come down from 
Mooi River after three days on the ve/d¢—a refreshing change for 
a jaded Londoner. Boundless expanse of green rolling hills, snug 
farms lying in the hollows, sheltered by plantations of blue gum 
and wattle. Though within sound of the big guns at Ladysmith 
most of the people up there are standing by their farms and hoping 
to see it through. 

These Natal colonists are fine chaps. I was in the camp of 
Murray’s Horse at Mooi River the other night and heard some 
stirring yarns. A party of farmers, unarmed, were out one dark 
night—after Elandslaagte, I think—when they met nineteen 
armed Boers. They thought it was all up with them ; but one of 
the party hit on a brilliant ruse. Telling the Boers that they were 
the advanced guard of a large force, who would certainly wipe 
them out if they didn’t surrender, he persuaded them to lay down 
their rifles and marched the whole lot prisoners into Ladysmith ! 
This is a fact. Many of these irregulars have no special uniform. 
A British officer said to a patrol the other day: “How am I to 
tell you fellows from Boers?” “Take off our boots and smell 
our feet” was the prompt answer (the Boers’ aversion to soap and 
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water is notorious). These fellows resent being patronised, as 
every well-bred man does. A young friend of mine was accosted 
by an officer with, “ Hi, boy, how far is itto Ladysmith?” « Hj, 
man, what’s that to you?” The officer stared. “Could you tell 
me, please, how far,” &c. 

There is plenty going on here. The camp, Fort Napier, is 
being put into a thorough state of defence ; guns are mounted on 
the hills above the town, long-range naval guns, and the Boers 
will get a warm reception if they come within sight of Maritzburg, 
I rode up Signal Hill the other day, a break-neck scramble, and 
called on the naval lieutenant, who showed me his guns with 
pride. The position is impregnable if properly held. There is a 
snug camp on a grassy plateau a hundred feet below the ridge, 
which completely screens it. All day long the camp is alive with 
transport teams of oxen and mules, urged on by nondescript 
Kaffir boys with the weirdest screams. They are a ragged, 
cheerful crowd these Kaffirs, who swarm everywhere, and dress in 
every conceivable kind of cast-off garment, from a scarlet tunic to 
a night-shirt. One thing revolts us here, and that is to see a 
party of white convicts being marched about by Kaffir warders 
with assegais and knobkerries ; such things ought not to be. 

This is rather a pretty place. One-storied, verandahed 
houses, each in a garden bright with many-coloured shrubs and 
creepers. Weather here is quite chilly. To-day incessant rain. 
They say it can be very hot. There is a good club here, of 
which I have been made an honorary member. ‘ 

Yours ever, H. 


P.S.—I killed a huge porcupine the other night with a pitch- 
fork ; it was playing havoc with my friend’s potato crop. 


NATIVES AND DROUGHT 


Grabamstown, South Africa: Nov. 19, 1899. 

My dear H—-,.... 

No doubt since this awful war you have thought about us and 
wondered what effect it had upon us. one, except that some 
of our personal friends are fighting in the Imperial Light Horse 
and we talk and think of nothing but war. But of course if the 
Colonial Dutch turn round here (and they are well armed and 
very restless) it would affect us, for they fav outnumber us, and 
we have no one to protect us but about 400 raw Volunteers who 
are possibly going to the front this week. Moreover, no one is in 
the least afrdid, and they would not hurt us if they did rise. We 
have another trouble, and that is want of water; we are going 
through the worst drought known for forty years. Garden dried 
up with only the bath water used for watering. We are all well, 
though.—Your affectionate, E. G. 


A SAILOR’S DRIVE 
R.M.S. —— 


Dear ——,—What you say about driving reminds me of an 
adventure I had in New South Wales not long ago, when I went 
to visit my sister near G—— with two of my friends. She had 
recently taken a house on the top of a tall hill, and I was quite 
unacquainted with the geography of the neighbourhood, but in 
spite of this when it was arranged that we should take a two- 
horse buggy I must needs volunteer to act as coachman! What 
should a sailor like me know about driving? I had never held 
reins in my hands before, but still I felt fully equal to the occasion. 
At first I got on pretty well, the horses’ heads being in the right 
direction, though, of course, at the first bend in the road I nearly 
hauled their heads off and got into collision with a tree ; but later 
on came a difficulty, for there was a stupendous cliff on one side 
of us and a yawning precipice below. The road was a zigzag 
track running round the side of Penang Mountain goo feet above 
sea level. Suddenly a new danger presented itself in the shape of 
a wicked-looking bull with splendid outstretching horns. Howl 
ever got past that brute is a mystery to me to this day! Of 
course there is nothing a sailor cannot do, and we finally reached 
our destination in safety ; but my first drive was my last, for I 
firmly resolved never to attempt such a thing again ! 

E. S. (A BOATSWAIN). 
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NEW LEAVES 


Tue following is a choice among the good resolutions made by 
various eminent people in view of the imminence of 1900 :- 


To eschew the term “ serious reverse.” —-R-D—-S B-LL-R, 

To write a poem.—W-L—M W-Ts-N. 

Not to become a naturalised Boer.—W. T. ST—D. 

To play Mr. Phillips’ tragedy.—G—-GE AL-X—D-R. 

To be really funny.—Mr. P-NCH. 

To go nap on the teetotalers.—H. C-Mp—LL B-N—RM-N. 

To do my best in my own Sphere.—CLEMENT SH—T-R. 

To learn “* Bobs.,.-M-D B—RB—M TR-E. 

Not to pack Mr. Kruger’s head in a corned beef tin.— 
K-TCH-N-R. 

To have my next great drama produced at the Lyceum.— 
I. Z-NG—LL. 

To get out of Kimberley.—C. J. RH-D-s. 

To be wise as serpents and harmless as doves.—R-S-B-RY. 

To have nothing further to do with the human boy.—R 
K-PL—G. 

To hold on.—S-LISB—Y. 

To win the Derby.—L-LyY DE B-THE. 

To lead a quiet life—W-L—M V-R—N V-N-B-ES HARC—T. 

To be content with what Ive — —A. C. H-RMS—TH. 

Toh 

To smarten —— —L-NSD—NE. 

To buy a crown.—S. P. J. KR-G-R. 








D 





Q AND A 


. GOT over Christmas? 
. Just about. 
Anything stirring ? 
Precious little. 
No war? 
It is having a rest. 
And the news? 
The news is mainly about War Correspondents. 
. For example ? 
. Mr. G. W. Steevens is reported to be ill, ‘ but improving.” 
Also ? 
Lady Sarah Wilson has been exchanged for “a notorious 
Boer horse-thief.” 
Q. Rather a good swop, eh? 
A, It is time we got the best of ’em, somehow. 
Q. And Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill? 
A, Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill “has escaped from Pretoria 
to Lorenzo Marques,” 
Q. How did he do it? 
A. He hid himself under some bags in a railway truck. 
Q. Did he have anything to eat? 
A. Chocolate. 
Q. What is Mr. Churchill’s verdict on chocolate as an article 
of diet ? 
A, “Not filling.” 
Q. Who is Professor Metschnikoff ? 
A. A savant who thinks that life is worth living. 


MID AIS AT AD AW ATS 


Q. And what does he want ? 
A. He wants life to be prolonged. 
Q. How does he propose to prolong it? 
A. With serum. 
Q. What is serum ? 
A. The staple product of the Pasteur Institute. 
OQ. Where is the Pasteur Institute ? 

A. In Paris. 

Q. But Metschnikoff is a Russian name ? 

A. The name of the man who promised to make the blind see 
was a Russian, 

. What else is happening in Paris just now? 
v1 Rats. 
Q. I thought the Dreyfus case was pretty well po with ? 


A. So it is. But Paris is suffering from a plague of rats all 
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the same. Ten thousand of them have been counted in one field, 
and they are so plentiful in the central markets that the cats 
fraternise with them. 
Q. What is Paris going to do? 
A. As usual, it doesn’t quite know. 
Q. Surely here is a chance for the Duke of Orleans? 
A. He will miss it. 
Q. Anything on at home? 
A, The Stock Exchange. 
Q. Yes? 
A. And one or two pantomimes. 
Q. Yes? 
A. And various newspaper discussions as to whether next 
Monday is the first day of the twentieth century. 
Q. Who says it is? 
A. Lord Kelvin. 
Q. Who says it isn’t ? 
Everybody that can count. 
Who is right ? 
I have no desire to be dragged into a fatuous dispute. 
But Monday is the first day of 1900? 
That is so. 
The beginning of a new and, let us hope, brighter year? 
Exactly. 
And most of us will be turning over new leaves ? 
I can hear ’em rustling, 
And it won’t matter? 
It won’t matter. TOUCHSTONE, 


AH AM AHAB ADA 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 
XIII. The Man with Influenza 


THERE is too many of him, and everybody is sorry for him. “To 
have the ‘ flu,’” he says, “is more distinguished than to have the 
mumps or a whitlow—whatever that may be.” Yet would he 
barter his aching head for the one, and his barking chest for the 
other, joyfully, as one that purchases rubies with pieces of copper. 
Particularly hard hath been his lot during this past week, for 
while his peers discussed turkey and fat capons, and mince pasties 
and amber ale, and vinous and spirituous liquors, he lolled abed, 
turning lack-lustre eyes on a dish of milk sops, whereunto the wife 
of his bosom had forgotten to add salt. The medical profession 
calls round on him daily, and feels his pulse and looks wise over 
his tongue, and bids him be of good heart. But the man who can 
be of good heart with the “grip” on him has yet to be discovered. 
For ourselves we have nothing to-offer him, save a toast : “ Here’s 
to his speedy recovery, without sequel.” 
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IN THE FAR EAST 


(From our Own Correspondent) 


SS, Mee-foo, Formosa Channel: Nov. 15, 1899. 


You ‘will observe that at last I am bound northwards, and I hope 
my writing will be legible, as it was blowing nearly a full typhoon, 
and we are “taking ’em green” the whole time. This is one of 
the worst parts of the world in which to meet a gale of wind, as 
there is no “sea room”; the China coast on one side, and the 
Pescadores but eighty miles on the other. It was from this point 
that the|P. & O. Bokarra drifted south and was lost a few years 
ago. 

Some nights ago the Germans in Hong Kong gave a dinner at 
their club to a Boer resident in our colony. After the toast of the 
evening, they drank to celebrate the “defeat of the English in 
South Africa” !—a nice return for the open-hearted manner in 
which we treat foreigners of all kinds in our possessions all over 
the world. A very indignant letter appeared in the China Mail 
of the following evening, signed “ German,” giving his co-nationals 
a piece of his mind for their conduct. The next morning I hap- 
pened to go to the Peak with Prince Henry of Prussia (who is 
now at Hong Kong with his fleet), and he opened up the subject, 
and told me he wrote the letter. Prince Henry has made himself 
very popular out here, and he told me he does not feel keen about 
going home. No doubt he will have to give an account of his 
stewardship ; but he can do so, and give a good one faithfully. 

As we steamed out of the harbour we met H.M.Ss. Centurion 
and risk, coming in with Admiral Seymout’s flag upon the 
former ship. The man-of-war anchorage is filling up, but still 
we have a lot of fine ships up north, including the Barfleur and 
Victorious. 

You had better deport Mr. Kruger out here, for I’ll answer that 
he’ll be well looked after by the British community in Far Cathay. 
I ledrn from Manila that over three hundred Britishers—nearly 
all old soldiers or pioneers—have banded themselves together and 
intend proceeding to Durban to offer their services to the general 
officer commanding. Some Americans at the Philippines wish to 
join them ; indeed, a wonderfully good feeling exists between our 
cousins across the Atlantic and ourselves ever since the Spanish 
war, and all the captains on the China-’Frisco run tell me that 
this feeling is on the increase. Captain Chichester, of H.M.S. 
Immortalité, did much to help out Admiral Dewey at Manila, and 
his action will never be forgotten by those who served Uncle Sam 
at the islands, 

The Italians appear to be going strong in these waters, and it 
will be interesting to see what they will ultimately do. Hardly 
less interesting will it be to see what we will do when the Trans- 
vaal war is over. Are we going to have a try at mending broken 
China, or is the joint to be carved up? Will others, during our 
preoccupation, go for the poor old derelict? and, finally, will 
Japan beat Russia or Russia beat Japan? The latter Power is 
busy at present purchasing all the Cardiff coal she can get—even 
going to Singapore for it. ‘Why? The Chinese have now half a 
dozen new cruisers and good torpedo boat destroyers, and, joined 
with Japan, the combined fleets would be a very strong combina- 
tion. I am so late going North that I fear I may have some 
difficulty in getting to Pekin, as the ice is already forming 
on the Northern rivers. I am, however, anxious to reach the 
capital, but fear delays at Shanghai may prevent my doing so. 

I cannot refrain from telling you a little story illustrating the 
fact that “cheek” goes a long way in helping one on in this 
world. The second officer of a certain steamer at Hong Kong 
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was laid up in hospital with a severe strain, and occupied a room 
near mine. The time at last came when the doctor said he might 
with safety resume his duties. He accordingly went to the office 
and reported himself as having been discharged from the hospital, 
The marine superintendent informed him that, as his ship was 
leaving that night, he had better get on board at once. “I’m 
very sorry, sir,” he replied; “but I really can’t.” “Why?” 
asked his Chief. ‘ Simply,” replied the audacious one, “ because 
I promised to take one of the hospital nurses to the theatre to- 
night!” To say that the mighty one was nonplussed at the 
impudence of the youngster would not adequately describe the 
situation. He informed the young man that his services would 
be no longer required in the Company, upon which the officer 
requested that his card should be taken in to the manager’s office, 
and to the supreme one he recapitulated his request. The Zaz 
Pan was so taken with the youngster’s “cheek” that he replied, 
“ Remain on shore, Mr. ——, and enjoy yourself with the girl of 
your choice. I shall get another ‘second’ and you may rejoin your 
old ship upon her return to port.” 
Later. 


Since I commenced this letter two days ago we have had a 
regular duster ; ut luckily this ship is a good sea boat, and the 
skipper a good navigator. Between Hong Kong and Shanghai a 
man who knows the coast can—barring a breakdown—euchre the 
elements, as there is an 7side course between the islands along 
the China coast, where a ship drawing twenty-two feet can run with 
safety if properly navigated. Few men care to risk this, as at 
times the passages are very narrow ; but if the weather gets thick 
it is easy to let go the hook and good anchorage exists every- 
where. 

Christmas greetings to all at home from Far Cathay ; though 
coming from so distant a land they are none the less sincere. I 
should like to be having “hard tack” with our fellows in the 
Transvaal on Christmas Day, but the fates have otherwise 
decreed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HULL VIEWS 
To the Editor of TH& OUTLOOK 


PLEASE order your young men to observe a close time for 
“ perhaps the most.” This accursed phrase seems a cross between 
American exuberance and Scottish caution. It tends to emascu- 
late all criticism. 

Re “Stalky & Co.” the masters endeavour by all means, 
direct and indirect, to force the boys to play footer and cricket. 
And the lick-spittles comply. It is the true and noble natures 
which revolt, as Stalky & Co. did, against being forced into even a 
game. /J/fso facto, the game becomes a penance. So it was 
when I was a boy, and so it is still according to the testimony of 
all my boy friends, except for such as are doomed to develop into 
Lord Crosses and Jesse Williamses. ROGER HALL. 

39 Margaret Street, Hull. 


[We are penitent and enlightened.—ED. ] 


CAREFUL AND TROUBLED 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


According to the writer of a leading article in your issue of 
November 25, it has been said of John Bright that “z/he had not 
been a statesman he would have been a prisefighter.” \t would 
have been a pointless remark at best. 

In a leader in the Morning Post the other day “ the irony of 
Brutus” was credited with “ The evil that men do lives after 
them.” 

A paragraphist in the Daily Chronicle a few days ago thus 
quoted a well-known ballad : 


“ Tom Pierce, Tom Pierce, lend me thy grey horse.” 


You will agree with me, Sir, that these misquotations are as 
lamentable as they are flagrant, and as they are different in kind. 
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| will not impose upon your space, or insult your readers, by 

giving the correct versions ; I will only commend to your writer 

a variant on his misquoted remark, which would have had some 

point: “ If John Bright had not been a Quaker he would have 

been a sfafesman.” WILSON BENINGTON. 
P.S.—I am a Quaker myself. 

Primrose Club, St. James’s. 


NEXT, PLEASE! 
Yo the Editor of TH& OUTLOOK 


Your most engaging “ Book-taster” writes in the current 
issue of Zhe Outlook of a certain coincidence. It seems 
Mr. Pett Ridge has just published a book called “Outside the 
Radius,” whilst earlier in the year Mr. Albert Kinross wrote 
stories in Zhe Outlook headed “ Within the Radius.” Mr. Pett 
Ridge apparently owes something then to Mr. Kinross. But 
during several weeks in the latter part of 1896 a West African 
story of mine called “Outside the Radius” ran as a serial. It 
subsequently appeared, with half a dozen short stories, in a volume 
ef mine called “In the Bight of Benin” (Lawrence & Bullen). 

A. J. DAWSON, 


IN PASSING 


LorD ROBERTS learnt the news of his son’s death at the 
Travellers’ Club. He was talking to a distinguished general at a 
little distance from the tape, round which was formed a circle of 
members. Someone who did not know he was present, exclaimed 
“Good Heavens! Bobs’s son is killed.” ‘What? what?” cried 
Lord Roberts, elbowing his way to the tape. He read the fatal 
intelligence and then walked out of the club without a word, the 
members gazing after him with silent and affectionate sympathy. 
Lord Roberts was always very proud of his son’s riding powers. 
Atan Irish meeting last year young Roberts rode clean away 
from the field and won with a dozen lengths to spare. “My son 
must not be encouraged to ride; a soldier has to keep all his 
abilities for the service,” said Lord Roberts; then with a burst of 
paternal pride, “but in all my life I never saw anyone ride a 
better race.” 


A humorous incident is related of Corporal Dr. Crane, 
the well-known football player, the “good fellow” far excellence 
of the Imperial Light Horse. A bullet struck his temple and 
splashed his face in blood. Good-bye, my friends, good-bye,” 
he cried ; “bid a last farewell to poor Crane, and go on your 
way.” A minute later he was alongside the foremost, cheering ; 
the bullet had but carried off an ornamental lock of hair. 


“A. G.”—one of the devoted Englishwomen now attending the 
wounded in Pietermaritzburg—writes : “One and all the soldiers 
attest to the treachery of the Boers—the device of the white 
flag, the shelter of the ambulance waggon. The Lancers’ steel 
the Boers cannot endure ; some men of the 5th told me how they 
fell on their knees, begging for mercy, and frequently feigned death, 
only to shoot at our horses and men as they galloped by.” 


“The Life Guards’ chaplain,” Mr. Arthur Robins, was a man 
of much domhkomie. In any profession he would probably have 
come to the front, and as a cleric his aim was undoubtedly to do 
good by first obtaining popularity. ‘Iam the soldiers’ Bishop,” 
he once said, “and the Church’s sanitary inspector.” Certainly 
the betterment work he achieved in the slums of Windsor will 
always count to him for righteousness. The Clewer Sisters he 
never could love ; to him they were “consecrated interlopers in 
the Windsor Barracks and out of them.” 


M. Lamoureux was the French high priest of Wagnerism, but 
no one seems to be aware that he had previously tried to popu- 
larise Handel’s oratorios in Paris. When he was in London last 
May for Mr. Newman’s English Festival, he remarked that he 
placed the Conquering Hero chorus from “ Judas Maccabeus” on 
a‘higher musical plane than the prelude to “ Die Meistersinger.” 
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To his orchestra he was always genial. But he was a conductor 
by brain and temperament rather than by sheer musical inspira- 
tion. He was the first Frenchman to recognise that Paris must 
not be cloyed with the sickly sentimentalism of Gounod in his 
later vein, 


The “ Children of the Ghetto” was produced on a Monday, 
and it has been withdrawn ; two nights after the production of Mr. 
Zangwill’s play came Mr. De Wolff Hopper’s “ Mystical Miss,” 
which will probably run for seven years! It sounds a terrible 
confession, and yet the fact is not quite so bad as you might think. 
There are people (as there are moments in psychology) called 
by common sense neither moral nor immoral, but simply 
“a-moral”; and the “Mystical Miss,” as performed at the 
Comedy, is of this order. It is neither artistic nor inartistic, but 
“ab-artistic,” so to say. The story simply zs not; the wit you 
would flatter if you called it infantile ; yet the whole effect is some- 
how exhilarating. What should we make of Mr. Hopper on the 
English stage? He is too huge of stature to be a useful 
comedian, and his artistic as much as his physical proportions 
demand for him a separate, a special environment. He gets it in 
the “ Mystical Miss” and at the Comedy, and (possibly extem- 
porising his part as he goes along) is really funny. 


Mr. Cosmo Hamilton has dramatised another of his stories in 
one act. It is called “ Before the Sun Goes Down,” and has been 
“written round” his wife, Miss Beryl Faber, who is at present 
playing with Mrs. Patrick Campbell. A three-act “serious farce” 
by Mr. Hamilton, called “The Wisdom of Folly,” is to be pro- 
duced at Terry’s at a special matinée early in January next. 


The time for the turning over of new leaves has come. Messrs. 
John Walker & Co., of Farringdon House, Warwick Lane, 
send us samples of their Back-loop Pocket Diaries for 1900. 
Daintiness, durability, and usefulness combined appears to be 
Messrs. Walker & Co.’s watchword. From Messrs. Bemrose also 
come a batch of their comely little monthly diaries. 


AFTER THE WEDDING 


“She is gone; and the house is changed and thrilled and dim. 
There is nothing to say 
Now that she is away ; 
Let us all be quiet and think of the wonderful day. 
The moon in the orchard walks, and the world is white. 
Shut the doors ; the child will not come home to-night. 
She was kind, she was good, she was true. 
What more had we to do 
Than to make her so, and send her away with him ?” 
By Alice Archer Sewell, in ‘‘ The Wedding Gown.” 


L-E-M-C-O. — 


People have long been confused by the variety of Liebig’s Extracts 

there are for sale. They think all come from the Liebig Company. 

They do not—ONLY one kind, viz., that signed J. v. Liebig in 

blue, and certified by Justus von Liebig and his successors. This is 

the original brand—the brand largely advertised. To distinguish it 

from all others, it will bear from 1st January, 1900, on the top and 
| bottom and back of each jar a new label, with the initials of 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company—Lemco. 
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FINANCE 
THE WAR LOAN 


UnpovusTeDLy the feature of the year in the financial 
world has been the depreciation of Consols. The move- 
ment commenced with the hint of the intention of the 
Government to extend its investment area, a necessary 
result of the Savings Bank problems. The decreased 
dzmand for Consols has had an immediate result, but 
it is noteworthy that the decline in other gilt-edged 
securities has also been pronounced. For this general 
decline we have to thank the increasing value of money, 
due to the general trade prosperity the world over, 
and more especially the stringency of the latter part of the 
year. There is the knowledge, of course, that ere long 
the Government will announce its loan requirements. Of 
the £8,000,c00 voted by Parliament only / 3,500,000 in 
Treasury bills has been placed. But the liabilities are 
greater, a portion may have been placed privately, and in 
any event the surplus voted is ‘‘ear-marked” with a 
very considerable amount in addition. We have to face 
very heavy requirements, for not merely is the war likely 
to last much longer than the Government anticipated, but 
the cost_is likely to be very much greater, owing to the ex- 
tent of the forces required. Conservative estimates place 
the requirements at £20,000,000, and wilder estimates 
vary between that sum and /'50,000,000. Unless matters 
take a’turn for the better very speedily, we may safely 
assume that the sum wanted will not be far from midway. 
The position then is that, unless a portion of the sum has 
been disposed of privately, there is about 4,500,000 
already granted by Parliament, and that the remainder has 
to be voted. If the Government is wise, Parliament will be 
asked for a sum sufficient to last for a considerable period, 
and it is probable that 4 20,000,000 must be raised as the 
main instalment. After meeting existing liabilities, this 
would not leave too much in hand for future requirements. 
The announcement may be expected shortly, for if the 
Governmenttis to raise money under favourable conditions 
the end of January or the beginning of February will be 
the most convenient time. On the one hand, the monetary 
centres will have been relieved by the reflux of gold which 
takes place after the close of the year, and on the other 
hand, the tax-collector will begin soon after that time to 
make his presence felt. By being able to defer its require- 
ments the Government has saved Lombard Street from 
very anxious weeks. There will be plenty of money 
available in the New Year, the demand for immediate 
accommodation will be comparatively slack, and it is 
satisfactory to note that the money required will be tied 
only temporarily, since the bulk of it will be wanted for 
payments in this country. Dislocation of a temporary 
nature is all, therefore, that is to be feared. As to the 
means for raising it, all the financial writers are ready 
with advice, but the advisers of the Government, who 
have their fingers on the pulses of the monetary centres 
of the world, are not likely to make a mistake. A special 
war loan might be raised on special terms, but that it might 
lead to further selling of gilt-edged securities, and that its 
object would be served by Treasury bills. Immediate 
wants may be satisfied by an early allotment of bills, in 
yearlings or for a still longer period. An early announce- 
ment of a further issue of Consols may also be expected, 
and the acceptance of the offer is assured. 
There will be an available surplus for the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, from present indications as to the condi- 
tion of the year’s revenue, of between £2,500,000 and 
43,000,000, and on this sum Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
based his expectations in estimating the war expenditure, 
In the course of next year the new Savings Bank 
deposits may also be applied to meet requirements, 
whether the money be invested as Consols or in the shape 
of temporary investment in Treasury bills. From these 
two sources probably £ 12,000,000 or more can be relied 
upon. During next year, too, we may, we suppose, face 
the probability of an increase in the income-tax, which 
will probably provide £4,000,000 or more. We shal} 
not be far wrong if we estimate that 416,000,000 or 
£,17,000,000 will come to the aid of the Government from 
these sources, but it will be a matter of time. Meanwhile 
there are other needs which are more pressing. Sir 
Michael, probably, has increased revenue in his mind from 
other sources than the income-tax and surplus already 
alluded to; but, apart from fresh taxation, it is doubtful 
whether it will amount to more than a few millions. The 
question then comes back to the point whether Treasury 
bills or Exchequer bonds are likely to be utilised to any 
considerable extent. If for a short period, and in view 
of possible prolonged political complications, they must be 
a nuisance to the financial world, and the advantage of 
borrowing for a few years at a high rate is not very plain. 
It is more probable, in fact, that an addition will be made 
to Consols, and whether or not the Government may be 
prepared to accept only a portion of the sum required at 
present, if the war is to be as prolonged and difficult as 
seems to be the case, that addition will not ultimately be 
less than some £ 20,000,000, in addition to the 4 17,000,000 
discussed in the course of these remarks. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Mining Notes 


THE slump in Kaffir mines is over. Given the absence of unsatis- 
factory news, the better tone recently observable should be main- 
tained. It has been a case of the speculators breaking the market 
again, and, as the conditions were wholly unfavourable, time will 
be wanted before confidence is restored. The investor, however, 
has his opportunity, and purchases now and on every set-back may 
be made in all the best shares without any fear that the prices are 
above the level warranted by intrinsic merits. The course of the 
market is likely to be hesitating and fluctuating ; but, as was ex- 
pected, the settlement worries have been surmcunted, the year is 
being turned without difficulty, and there is a big “ bear” account 
to act as a backbone to the market. When the military situation 
restores confidence, the rally must be very marked. It is un- 
doubtedly a market best suited to investors with means and not a 
little patience. 

There is nothing fresh in the Westralian situation. The 
downward rush has been stayed, but the methods of the mining 
“ magnates” in this section have shaken public confidence badly- 
There is no doubt that there are bargains in this section, and we 
believe that the investor may inquire with satisfaction after shares 
to pay for and put away. Until the financial methods are mended, 
matters will not, however, be satisfactory. Of course, in this 
section it has been a case of throwing shares away to finance the 
position, and it was impossible to stop the “ rot.” ‘The worst has 
been seen, we fancy, and the investor has a chance. Until the 
directors choose to clear up the situation sufficiently, we may 
hesitate to recommend Lake Views, although such recommenda- 
tion would probably be well founded. Similar remarks may be 
made about Associated. Both shares should be satisfactory lock- 
up purchases. Great Boulders, Great Boulder Perseverance, and 
Ivanhoes are good purchases, and among the low-priced and more 
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speculative category Central and West Boulder and Hannan’s 
Star may, perhaps, be mentioned. 

Indian mining shares will be a little more in evidence during 
the dividend period, and investors who patronise mining securities 
will find steady-going concerns offering attractions. With the 
exception of the Coromandel, all the leading mines promise good 
results, and those dividends so far announced are fully satisfactory. 


Railway Jottings 


It is useless differentiating in the Home Railway market. 
After the set-back in prices, and having in view trade conditions, 
it is reasonable to look for steadily advancing values. Among the 
best-secured Preference issues there is no difficulty in securing the 
soundest stocks to return a clear 3 per cent. or even more, and 
those who like the best security have a good opportunity for pur- 
chasing. It may be pointed out that the past three months has 
seen a fall of 5 per cent. in the value of most of these stocks, 
Generally speaking, we look for a recovery in all Home Railway 
issues. 

In the American section we see nothing to restore confidence. 
Where mere yield has been the guide, there are many issues, such 
as Atchison Adjustments, Northern Pacific Preference, and others, 
which seem tempting enough. Unfortunately, however, the recent 
disasters in the market, due in great part to the industrial position, 
are, we fear, only a foretaste of trouble to come. If the railroad 
authorities deal fairly with their systems, there will be heavy out- 
lay for betterment, and on many of the lines we look in vain 
for indications of this wise policy of providing against a rainy 
day. 

Moreover, we must not ignore the unmistakable tendency to 
indulge in fresh capital issues, several of which have been an- 
nounced. These will form an additional burden when the inevit- 
able trade reaction comes. There seems too much engineering, 
and too much attempt to induce the public to buy securities at high 
prices, especially in the case of some of the reorganised roads, 
and roads, we fear, very much given over to financial tricksters. 
The industrial smash will come ere long, and when it comes it will 
be seen how much the fancy earnings are worth. Quite possibly 
the approach of the Presidential election period may aid in causing 
misgiving. Up till now, the way of the Wall Street wirepullers 
has lain in pleasant places. December has given them the first 
real ground for apprehension, although as far back as May last 
the warnings were unmistakable. 


High-yielding Rails 


Argentine Rails have been offering inducements to the public 
for some time past, and the improvements in the commercial con- 
ditions of the country cause the belief that these inducements will 
be maintained. It is true that expenditure is likely to show a 
considerable increase, especially so far as the coal bill of the 
various companies is concerned. But traffic has improved to an 
extent which renders this increase in expenditure unavailing to 
check hopes of increased dividends. 

Thus, looking at the results to date, the Central Argentine 
line shows an increase of £298,535 for the year, the Great 
Southern a gain of £164,751 for the half-year, the B. A. and Rosario 
£147,172 for the year, the B. A. Western £73,690, and the B.A, 
Pacific £59,348 each for the half-year. We may assume that a 
considerable portion of these increases right be available for 
dividend purposes. A conservative policy will, however, be 
adopted, but even so several Argentine railway securities offer 
inducements. Great Southerns are near the lowest point touched 
for the year, and very little above the lowest for 1898. They 
return about 5 per cent. at present prices, have a considerable 
reserve, and from the excess over dividend requirements may be 
regarded as a safe 5 per cent. investment for some time to come. 
Central Argentines are well above the worst, but on the other 
hand much below the best touched in 1898. The stock is not 
much worse than the Great Southern as regards position or yield. 
Rosarios are very little above the lowest points touched, have a 
considerable margin over and above the amounts required to meet 
the dividend, and return over 4} per cent. 
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Assurance Items 


Complaints are continually being made to the effect that some 
of the accident assurance offices are inclined to reject clients whose 
advancing age renders accident more probable, even though they 
are old supporters of the company. It is advisable, therefore, with 
a view to bringing pressure to bear, for the public to inquire speci- 
fically on this point before effecting policies. Cases have come 
under our notice recently whereby the necessity for emphasising 
this precaution has been intensified. Considering the compara- 
tively recent date of most accident assurance offices, the enormous 
appreciation in share values points to the magnitude of the profits 
made, and the public who assure may well ask whether they reap 
the benefit they might. 

We were glad to notice in a recently published report of the 
Norwich and London Accident Insurance Association that more 
attention was being paid to the position of the reserve fund. The 
office is comparatively a small one, although one of the oldest 
companies in the field. The position has, however, been improved 
materially, and the total reserves are advanced by about 11 per 
cent., and are in excess of a year’s premium income. As the 
trading profit is the largest on record for the company, we trust, if 
the improvement is maintained, that the directors will see their 
way to strengthening the position still further. 


Industrial Lessons 


In the Industrial world we seem likely to enjoy a little “ boom” 
in colliery and shipping ventures, and there is some indication of 
the promoter being busy ere long. Certainly the colliery owners 
have not had a better opportunity for many a long year, and the 
demands of the Government have aided the shipping industry. 
We mention the matter here with a view to warning the public to 
be on their guard. The situation is altogether abnormal, and if 
there is a tendency to unload shares on the public, the latter 
should scrutinise matters very closely. It is not too much to say 
that present profits are probably more than double those which 
will rule a few years hence. Certainly we have seen few new 
ventures in these classes which have called for confidence. 

The inevitable period of reconstruction in the Australian timber 
industry has arrived. Both the Gill McDowell and Canning 
Jarrah companies are in consultation with their shareholders with 
a view to future policy. There is absolutely no reason for hoping 
that any considerable rise in timber prices will take place—rather 
the reverse. In a few years’ time we may have freight charges 
lower, but on that alone shareholders can rely, and it is unlikely 
that it will go far towards producing dividends. It is only by 
eliminating some of these weak and worthless concerns that there 
can be any hope for this grossly over-capitalised industry. It is 
worth noting, however, that although the suggested combination 
has fallen through, there is a proposal to combine the weaker 
concerns. On the success of some such scheme seems to depend 
the entire future of some of these weaklings. 


With the Promoters 


The year 1899 has not been very favourable to the company 
promoter. The total applications to the public, including Govern- 
ment and municipal loans, have in fact fallen short of the 1898 
figures by over £10,000,000, or about 5 per cent. Moreover, even 
these figures are doubtful, for the huge Amalgamated Copper 
Company did not state the amount offered here, and as a result 
the decline must probably be put at a still greater total. The 
chief falling off has been in commercial ventures, which have 
declined fully 25 per cent. On the other hand, existing com- 
panies have made largely increased demands, chiefly in debentures. 
Mining companies, too, have been busy, and there is an increase 
in this section of nearly £8,000,000. The falling off in industrial 
ventures is the most striking feature, and one scarcely to be 
deplored, considering the present inadequate protection afforded 
by our company laws. 





HOW TO SPECULATE SUCCESSFULLY IN WAR _ TIME.- Important 
article and advice contained in this week’s Stuck Market Report just issued, post free, 
by the LONDON AND PARIS EXCHANGE, Ltd., 24 Throgmorton Street, 
London, E.C. Telegrams, “‘ Plenarily,” London. Advances on Mining Shares at 
6 per cent. 
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WYN DHAM’S THEATRE, corner of Cranbourne Street, 

Charing Cross Road, W.C.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM.— 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, DAVID GARRICK. Mr. Charles Wyndham, 
Messrs. William Farren, Alfred Bishop, Arthur Bourchier, S. Hewson, A. E. George, 
S. Pringle, C. Terric; Miss Emily Miller, Miss E. Vining, and Miss Mary Moore. 
At 8.30, DR. JOHNSON. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 





CRITERION THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES 

WYNDHAM.—EVERY EVENING at 9, MY DAUGHTER-IN- 
LAW, Messrs. Seymour Hicks, H. Standing, H. Kemble, J. L. Mackay, C. P. Little, 
A. Vane-Tempest, A. Kendrick ; Mesdames Fanny Brough, C. Brooke, G. Henriques, 
E. Woodworth, E. Munro, and Ellaline Terriss. At 8.15, A PRETTY PIECE 
OF BUSINESS, MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


SAV OY, 





EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA, 
By Basit Hoop and Artuur SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, J/anager. 





WAGNER AND THE GRENADIERS 


Wuat a transformation from the old times under Lieu- 
tenant Dan Godfrey to find the band of the Grenadiers 
playing an excerpt from the ‘‘ Nibelungen” at the Albert 
Hall on Christmas Eve! Modern orchestras afford a study 
of the temperaments of conductors. In appearance Mr. 
A. Williams, the present bandmaster of the Guards, is 
British, but not ostentatiously so. He is evidently on excel- 
lent terms with his band, even though his personality is 
not impressed on them with the dominance that Zavertal 
exerts over the string band of the Artillery. When con- 
ducting, Mr. Williams has several mannerisms; in 
pianissimo passages his baton is barely visible over the 
music desk, and for crescendos he adopts an extension 
motion very like the action of an irresolute swimmer. 

An exceedingly ambitious work, which the present 
writer had never heard by a military orchestra, was the 
** Procession of the Gods” into ‘* Valhalla ” from ‘* Rhein- 
gold,” perhaps the most obscure of all Wagner’s operas. 
The absence of the surging swell of the stringed instru- 
ments afforded a curious variation in tone colour, but the 
performance was most interesting. The brass gave out 
the opening theme with splendid accuracy, the accents 
being surprisingly correct, and Mr. Williams swung the 
tempo along at a rapid pace, a difficult and meritorious 
feat. 

Later in the piece, the parts hardly followed with 
sufficient definitiveness, for in the ‘‘ Rheingold” subsidiary 
themes must be clear-cut, not insinuated as in “‘ Tristan.” 
But the sustained calm prior to the close was beautifully 
suggested, and the brass went shimmering into that terrible 
echo |which always haunts the Albert Hall. Perhaps 
the finale slightly lacked culmination, because the pre- 
vious enunciation had been too virile ; but the instruments 
were kept beautifully atune—to the amazement of two 
delighted Germans near me—and the performance would 
have done full credit to any festival orchestra at a trien- 
nial provincial celebration. 

The large audience received the excellent rendering 
with polite applause, but they were so enchanted with an 
inartistic pot-pourri of ‘Il Trovatore,” and quite a trite 
rendering of the overture to ‘‘Semiramide,” that extra 
pieces were extorted. Apparently English audiences are 
more in need of musical education than military bands or 
their conductors. I hope Mr. Williams may be encour- 
aged to persevere with such interesting and valuable 
musical attempts. He deserves the support of his officers 


and the thanks of those who have the cause of musical 
education at heart. H. G. 
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CHRISTMAS MASQUES—II 


Last week the opening section of these notes concluded 
with a very old song, archaically spelt, that told of a 
competition between. the ivy and the holly, or ‘ivy and 
holy,” and_ended with the couplets : 


Holy hath byrdes a full fayre flocke 
The nyghtingale, the perpinguy, the gaunty] laverocke, 


Gode iuy what byrdes hast thou ? 
None but ye howlat that kreyie how how. 


The list of birds in holly’s branches is especially delight- 
ful—the ‘“‘gauntyl laverocke.” In one old carol the 
boar’s head is spoken of as a symbol of the Lord of the 
feast :— 


Jowell nowell nowell nowell 
Tydynge gode y-thynke to tell. 


The bory’s hede that we bryng here 

Betokeneth a prince with owte pere 

Ys borne thys day to buy yon dere. 
Nowell. 


A bore ys a soverayn beste 

And acceptable at every feste, 

So mote thys Lord be to moste and leste, 
Nowell. 


Thys borys hede we bryng with song 

In worchepe of hym that thus sprung 

Of a vyrgyne to redresse all wrong. 
Nowell. 


The simplicity in the last verse is very beautiful. Here 
is one that has French sentences bound up in it. The 
little couplet that heads it seems to point to a voice singing 
without. Those within answer, and Father Christmas 
then comes in :— 


Nowell nowell nowell nowell, 
Who ys there that syngeth so Nowell ? 


Iam here syre Christmasse. 

Well come my lord syre Christmasse. 

Well come to all, both more and lasse. 
Com ner Nowell. 


Dieu vous garde, brewe syrs, tydynge y zow bryng 
A mayde hath borne a chylde full zonge 
The weche causeth us for to syng 

Nowell. 


Chryst is now borne of a pure mayde 

In an oxe stall he ys layde 

Wherfore syng we atte alle abrayde 
Nowell. 


Bevvex bien par tutte la companie 

Make gode chere and be ryght merie 

And syng with us now ioyfully 
Nowell, 


The word “‘endenes” that occurs in the two following 
is from a Saxon word that means ‘‘ last” :— 


(Song by the Shepherds) 


As I out rode this endenes night 

Of thre ioli sheppardes I saw a sight, 

And all abowte ther folde a star shone bright. 
They sange terli terlow, 

So mereli sheppardes ther pipes can blow. 
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(By the Women) 


Lully lullay thou littell tyné chyld, 
By Ly, lully lullay thou littell tyné chyld, 
By by, lully lullay. 
O sister too how mayj;we do 
For to preserve this day, 
This pore yongling for whom we doe syng 
By by, jlully lullay. 
Herode the kyng in his raging, 
Chargid he hath this day, 
His men of might in his own sight 
All yonge children to slay. 
That woe is me pore chyld for thee 
And ever morne and say, 
For thi parting neither say nor syng 
By by lully_lullay. 


Just as in the early Italian pictures a point of spiritual 
reality is reached above those that are, perhaps, better 
instances of art, so these old carols attain by their sim- 
plicity—almost their crudeness—an extraordinary power. 
This one that is called ‘‘Ah! my dear son” shall be the 
last; for it would be difficult to say anything or find any 
other that could well follow after its perfect sorrow :— 


A my dere son, sayd Mary, a, my dere 
Kiss thy moder Jesu with a lawghyng chere. 
This endenes night I saw a sight 
All in my slepe 
Mary that may she sang lullay 
And sore did wepe. 
To kepe she sough full faste aboute 
Her son fro cold. 
Joseph said Wyf my joy my lyf 
Say what ye wold 
No thyng my spouse is in my howse 
Unto my pay 
My son a kyng that made all_thyng 
Lyeth in hay. 
A my dere son. 
My moder dere a, mend your chere 
And now be styll. 
Thus for to lye it is soothely 
My fadirs wyll. 
Derision gret passion 
Infinytely 
As it is fownde many a wownde 
Suffer shall I 
On Caluery that is so high 
There shall I be 
Man to restore naylid full sore 
Uppon a tre. 
A my dere son. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BACILLI 


Tuat the cause of disease might be a host of tiny para- 
sites was a shrewd guess of the old Greek philosophers, 
Which has been vaguely repeated in various forms in 
almost every epoch since. Its actual verification, by the 
recognition of the anthrax bacillus in 1863 by Davaine, 
Was one of the most fruitful discoveries of modern times. 
The “‘germ theory” of disease spread like one of the 
epidemics which it explained, and revolutionised half our 
ideas of disease and treatment. Naturally such a whirl- 
wind of progress swept us into many extremes. All 
germs were at once denounced as harmful, and sterilisa- 
tion of everything, even to coins and clothing, became the 
order of the day. But when it was found, to our dismay, 
that not merely our food, the air we breathe, the soil we 
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live on, but even the surface and cavities of our own 
bodies, skin, hair, mouth, and stomach swarmed with 
bacteria, and yet we still survived, it became necessary to 
conclude that only certain ‘‘ pathogenic” forms were in- 
jurious. These were ferreted out and labelled with great 
industry and ingenuity, until nearly every infectious 
disease was provided with one or more distinct species. 
Then came a pause, for it seemed as if at last the actual 
vera causa of disease had been discovered. But voices of 
protest were quickly heard from the laboratory to the effect 
that even ‘‘ specific” disease-germs were dependent upon 
their environment, and could not produce their harmful 
effects except where conditions were favourable and a 
predisposition to disease already existed. Not least 
among these voices was that of the author of an admir- 
able little volume, newly published, ‘‘ The Principles of 
Bacteriology.” * 

Professor Hueppe declares that the time has passed 
when the causation of disease is to be regarded as simply 
a problem in botany. No germ, however deadly, is the 
sole cause of a disease, or will produce toxic effects in 
more than one body in four that it invades. The causa- 
tion of disease is a problem in dynamics, in the conserva- 
tion and liberation of energy. The conditions prevailing 
in the cells and fluids of a given body may compel even 
the bacillus of tuberculosis or the spirillum of cholera to 
produce simple enzymes or harmless proteids in place of 
deadly poisons. The tissues play their part in making a 
bacillus pathogenic or disease-producing. ‘‘ When no 
susceptibility to disease exists we may harbour the bacillus 
with impunity.” This, of course, is not fora moment to 
deny that bacteria cause disease, but simply to insist that 
they are not the sole cause. This position is based upon 
three great groups of facts. First, that most disease- 
producing bacilli, when cultivated for a number of genera- 
tions in the laboratory upon gelatine or in nutrient broth, 
slowly but surely lose their virulence and become com- 
pletely harmless. Second, that it is beginning to be 
gravely doubted whether several important bacteria live 
outside the body in the form in which they are found in 
its tissues ; in other words, whether they are not parasitic 
forms of some free-living and harmless plant-cells. The 
deadly tubercle bacillus, for instance, is declared by the 
author, Metschnikoff, Fischel, and other bacteriologists of 
repute to be no true bacillus at all, but a parasitic growth- 
form of a mould, assumed by it when it penetrates the 
tissues of animals. 

Hence, in place of the question of the mere detection in 
the lungs and preventing the spread of the, so to speak, 
already diseased tubercle bacillus, we may have the much 
broader, more fundamental and hopeful question of the 
detection of the harmless mould as it grows outside the 
body, and the prevention of its appearance in our 
dwellings. 

If this ‘‘ mother of tubercle” be like other moulds, its 
growth is absolutely dependent upon certain definite con- 
ditions of dampness, darkness, and ‘‘ stuffiness,” which 
can and ought to be totally avoided in modern dwellings, 
and it is an interesting coincidence that the two sanitary 
measures which have brought about the lion’s share of the 
remarkable reduction in our death-rate from consumption 
(35 per cent.) in the past thirty years, have been soil 
drainage and better lighted and ventilated houses—pre- 

* “ The Principles of Bacteriology.” By Ferdinand Hueppe, Professor of 
Hygiene, University of Prague. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company; London: Kegan Paul. gs. 
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cisely the measures which discourage the growth of 
moulds. And when it is remembered that a dry soil, 
fresh air, and sunlight are at the same time the most 
potent influences for increasing the natural resisting powers 
of the system against disease, we can understand why 
England, with her splendid drainage and relative freedom 
from overcrowding, has the lowest tuberculous death-rate 
in Europe. 

So we come to Professor Hueppe’s third group of facts 
supporting his position—viz. that scarcely a single disease- 
germ has yet been found, no matter how virulent, but 
some family or families of animals is found with complete 
natural immunity to, and protection against, it. The fowl 
and the rat, for instance, defy inoculation with even the 
deadly anthrax virus; the horse and the dog can only be 
infected with tuberculosis with great difficulty, and rarely 
develop it spontaneously, no matter how much exposed to 
its contagion. And as not more than from one human 
being in four to one in ten exposed to any infection 
contracts the disease, it follows that we have in our own 
species a degree of natural resistance to disease from the 
cultivation and heightening of which results of the greatest 
value may be hoped. If we can, figuratively speaking, 
develop a carnivorous degree of resistance to tuberculosis 
in our own bodies, we shall go farther to stamp out the 
disease effectively and permanently than by limiting the 
spread of the infection. 

Of course our campaign should by all means be pushed 
vigorously along both these lines. We can never be too 
safe, and a combination of building up resistance, with 
destruction of the bacilli, will give speedier and better 
results than either method alone. Still it is most encourag- 
ing to hear from the bacteriological wing of our great 
health-army that even among the bacteria the chief forces 
of Nature are fighting with us instead of against us. 
And it will do us no harm to remember that we and our 
habits are still in part responsible for the occurrence of a 
disease, even after we have proved it to be due to a germ. 

This is only one of the vital problems of disease dis- 
cussed by our author in his interesting and valuable little 
book. Immunity, the normal life-activities of bacteria, 
the prevention of disease, are all treated in the same 
broad, thoughtful spirit, with a wealth of illustration. 
The style is clear and interesting, the language free from 
technicalities, and the work can be cordially commended 
to all who wish to get a brief, readable, authoritative 
statement of the modern view of the nature of disease. 


THE SECOND GENTLEMAN IN 
EUROPE 


THE modern biographer has a subtlety unknown to the 
chroniclers who began with Plutarch. Instead of narra- 
tive they give us drama, a play wherein the protagonist 
writes his own part. Carlyle gave us Oliver’s own word 
for it, made the Protector vouch for his own character 
and honesty. Just so does our most recent biographer, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, make Wellington draw for us a 
Wellington more complete and truly sketched than any 
known to Brialmont or Napier.* There is, besides 
modesty, wisdom in such a course, to say nothing of 

* “The Life of Wellington: the Restoration of the Martial Power of 


Great Britain.” By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
London : Sampson Low. 2 vols. 36s. net. 
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regard for the public weal. For it is well that a general 
and first-hand acquaintance with the greatest of our race 
be open to the inquiring, that a public man should be 
made public property. Sir Herbert Maxwell has not 
hesitated to let his Wellington do much of the talking ; 
despatches, private letters, and conversations have their 
due share in the narrative before us, the author running 
unobtrusively in advance and letting his hero speak at 
every opportunity. 

It is the beginnings of every successful man that 
interest us more than his acknowledged and unopposed 
ascendencies, and therefore in treating of the Wellington 
as herein set forth we propose to treat rather of the 
“Wellesley” than of the Iron Duke and Wellington of 
recent and obscuring history. 

What manner of man was this Arthur Wesley or 
Wellesley that Sir Herbert Maxwell sets before us? To 
begin with, and more than everything, an Englishman, 
albeit born in Ireland. An Englishman in his detestation 
of the dramatic or theatrical; an Englishman in the 
exasperating calm of the method he brought to bear in all 
he undertook ; an Englishman in that he was without the 
exultations and confessed dejections of the Celt or Latin. 
Therefore most of all an Englishman of this our day, 
Hear now our first striking word of this Duke. It is in 
the ‘‘ preface” that we learn his opinion of the whole duty 
of a Prime Minister—‘‘ that the first object must be to carry 
on the Sovereign’s Government, and that Ministers must 
never be overthrown unless their opponents are ready and 
able and see their way clearly to undertake the responsi- 
bility of office.” Such the maxim of the prudent general 
who has found his way into politics. And the maxim 
holds good even in this very hour when Whig is meditating 
desperately hard upon the chances of the next election. 

But this is far ahead. The Duke, like most soldiers 
of distinction, began life as lieutenant. He, as his 
greatest adversary, was born in 1769, and here are the 
dates of his advancement :— 


Lieutenant ... ie ..» 1787 Major-General ‘ie eee 1802 
Captain ban we» 1791  Lieut.-General as w. 1808 
Major and Lieut.-Colonel... 1793 General... ee oo» S00 
Colonel ‘es ise ..» 1796 Field Marshal a ao. a 
Brigadier-General ... eee =ISOI 


As lieutenant he had one of his privates weighed, “ first 
in his clothes only, and then in heavy marching order, in 
order to ascertain what was expected of a soldier on 
service,” so that when Croker remarked upon his fore- 
sight and his years he was able to reply, ‘‘I was not so 
young as not to know that, since I had undertaken a pro- 
fession, I had better try to understand it,” and he added, 
‘*T believe that I owe most of my success to the attention 
I always paid to the inferior part of tactics as a regi- 
mental officer. There were very few men in the army 
who knew these details better than I did ; it is the founda- 
tion of all military knowledge. When you are sure that 
you know the power of your tools and the way to handle 
them, you are able to give your mind altogether to the 
greater considerations which the presence of the enemy 
forces on you.” And so throughout. Knowledge and 
foresight, a minimum of unpreparedness and data sufli- 
cient to arrive at the exact value of any body of men he 
was called upon to handle—this was Wellington’s first 
consideration, and these particulars once mastered his 
mind was free to occupy itself solely with the enemy and 
the “little games” of the opposing generals. And usually 
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he contrived that his mind should be free most of the 
time. saalit ne : 
But we are forgetting his apprenticeship. It is General 
Sir James Shaw Kennedy who vouches for the statement 
that ‘‘he had always made it arule to study by himself 
for some hours every day ” ; and it is from the MS. notes 
of Lord De Ros that we learn how these studies, even in 
Holland in ’94, enabled Wellington to steal a march on 
Moira, and reach his commander-in-chief ‘‘some days 
before him.” This foretaste of war and military procedure 
had given Wellington some notion of the rampant 
mediocrity that blocks the ways of ability, no matter 
what walk in life be chosen. The end of his first campaign 
found him applying for civil employment. But there were 
India and Assaye to follow, the Peninsula and Waterloo. 
When he set sail, in 1796, he had already learnt the hard- 
ships of juniority—if we may be allowed the expression. 
His brother Mornington was Governor-General of India, 
another brother his secretary, and the relationship between 
the three is well worth studying. Mornington knows the 
value of Wellesley ; is determined, however, to allow no 
partiality to interfere with his brother’s advancement ; is 
equally determined to allow no partiality to act as hind- 
rance; and the two, with Henry as confidant of the waiting 
Arthur, do remarkably well for themselves no less than 
for the Empire they are serving. The elder brother leaves 
his office, having made his mark; the younger with a 
Knight Companionship of the Bath and{various fruitful 
victories to his credit. He has worked hard here—in- 
different to praise or blame, sure of himself, less sure of 
other selves. He has no hesitation in speaking}his mind 
to his superiors, but is obedient for all that. Pitt tells 
Lord Mornington some years later, ‘I never met any 
military officer with whom it is so satisfactory to converse. 
He states every difficulty before he undertakes any 
service, but none after he has undertaken it.” The two 
brothers are the first of our great national servants. They 
neither enrich themselves at the expense of the peoples 
they are sent to govern, nor are they discontented with 
the emoluments of their office. Writes Wellesley to 
Mornington, ‘‘Whether I return £500 richer in con- 
sequence of having been in command, or poorer in con- 
sequence of having been in Fort: St. George, is a matter 
of indifference to me.” So it was later on in the 
Peninsula, where the British army marched across a 
kingdom, but paid its way as it went, and was honest so 
far as discipline could make it honest. It was here, we 
read, that Wellington was, for the second time in com- 
mand, again hampered by mediocrity in the shape of 
Lieut.-Generals Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Harry 
Burrard. It is strange, or rather not at all strange, that 
even at this period of his career, even after the Court of 
Inquiry that followed upon the victories of Rolica and 
Vimiero, and the escape of Junot's army, that the greatest 
of living Britons, Sir Walter Scott, should almost alone 
have foreseen the true greatness of the general who had 
outwitted and outfought the Frenchman, but had not been 
allowed to press his conquests home. Genius has this 
way of recognising a fellow-genius. Sir Walter, how- 
ever, had not long to wait before the whole nation shared 
his estimate, and it is even now a very doubtful point 
whether the solid, untheatrical, and comprehensive gifts 
of a Wellington working under a constitutional prince, 
and master of the whole situation, political, military, and 
economic, is not worth the more decorative and dramatic 
figure with whom he has so often been compared; whether 
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beside the limitless activity of a Napoleon, marching 
across prostrate Europe at the head of his legions, we 
may not place the plain British soldier who cut no such 
gorgeous figure, wore neither crown nor sceptre, was no 
‘‘topmost blossom” of a flowering Republic, but the 
servant of King and country, doing police work and keep- 
ing intact the honour of the British name, the record of 
her soldiery. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, SW. 


THE demon of indigestion generally appears in the first scene of 
a pantomime, and I am sure he is equally in the ascendency on 
Boxing Day. It is a great day for the medical profession—also, 
apparently, for costermongers, as I see there were eighty-four 
married at the church in the Old Kent Road. 

Christmas after all depends upon how you take it. Mine was 
a cheerful one. I feel rather ashamed of the fact, for everyone 
else was so very depressed. I apologise profusely for my cheer- 
fulness, but I could not feel gloomy. For one thing, the sun shone 
with unexpected brilliancy, and that in itself was a cause for 
rejoicing. My spirits are nearly always dependent on the 
weather. Then I had such lovely presents, and a special 
delight in the shape of a bracelet from Carlton, all emeralds 
and diamonds. We have not yet arrived at the stage when 
husbands and wives agree not to give each other anything. 
That stage is a mistake, for women love gew-gaws, and if 
their husbands don’t give them to them other people will. 
Carlton worried, I am sure, for a whole week over the selection 
of that present, and he could not have been more fortunate if he 
had guessed at once what I most wanted—personally, I believe in 
inspirations, and always have them for menus and dresses and— 
no, not winners. Thereby hang sad tales and many pairs of 
gloves. The average person invariably succeeds in giving you 
the very thing you particularly don’t want. And oh! when will 
the idiotic custom of sending Christmas cards die out? One 
hundred and twenty-nine of those horrors are littering my doudoir 
and ruffling my temper at the present moment. They are even 
greater in number than my Christmas bills, and hardly more 
welcome. Every year we vow we will discontinue the practice, 
and every year we seem to fall more hopelessly into the vortex. 

My Christmas dinner party this year was an innovation, owing 
to the fact that I religiously excluded all relations, and invited 
only such kindred spirits as had the strength of mind to cast 
themselves adrift from those dreary family gatherings with which 
Christmas is invariably associated. 

We have all undergone those gatherings with the unblushingly 
unveracious reminiscences of the elders and the silent resignation 
of the juniors, who eat barbaric dishes and listen to apocryphal 
recollections with polite apathy. On these occasions my grand- 
mother usually collects all her descendants, to the third and 
fourth generaticn, round the board that she means to be festive. 
Last year we mustered twenty-eight strong. Grandmama is 
eighty-seven, she has decided features and stately manners, and 
belongs to the “ old school””—you know the style. Her twenty- 
eight descendants are all terrified of her. Carlton positively 
quakes in her presence. He tumbled over her footstool last year, 
just as he+was going to make her a polite speech about having a 
happy Christmas, and ended by nearly upsetting her, chair and 
all. “Dorothea,” she said severely (everyone else calls me 
Dolly), “I am afraid your husband is very awkward.” “Yes, 
grandmama,” I replied meekly—it was no good disagreeing with 
her ; but Carlton said I was a horrid little cat for not sticking up 
for him. 

A providential attack of influenza having seized our august 
ancestress some days before, we were this year all released from 
the usual form of entertainment, and were free to enjoy ourselves 
in our own way. 

I began by banishing all the customary fare from the table. 
It is so commonplace to have one’s menu fixed by tradition on a 
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day when one is engaged ina severe struggle against antiquity 
and convention. Of course the easiest emancipation would have 
been to go to Paris for a week ; but just now we have all strong 
prejudices against everything French. Besides, I like being 
philanthropical, and helping less spirited people to emancipate 
themselves, not from Christmas, but from the barbaric customs 
imposed upon that early Christian festival. 

I am not going to give you my menu. The menu of a dinner 
one has not eaten is like giving a child a new toy and saying he is 
never to play with it. But you may take it from me that from the 
hors d’ceuvres to the coffee there was not one dish especially asso- 
ciated with the indigestibility of English cooking. I am sure 
Doctor Johnson would have moralised in his worst dyspeptic form 
after a Christmas dinner, whilst even Voltaire would have appre- 
ciated mine. I have always liked Voltaire since I found he made 
that terrible prig Joan of Arc amusing. Of course I am only 
commenting on Voltaire as an author whom you should not read, 
and he really has nothing whatever to do with Christmas dinners. 

My guests were as cheery as myself and did not include dull 
Care. Afterwards we played Bridge, and I am glad to say I lost a 
little. A hostess should never win, or her guests may think they 
are paying.for the dinner. Whilst if she loses they have nota 
fault to find and vote her “a good sort,” which is perhaps the 
most emphatic compliment our taciturn young men can bestow. 

Before closing my comments I must tell you of a delightful 
book I have been reading, called “ Kinsah,” by Miss May Crom- 
melin (London: Long. 6s.). It is all about harem life in 
Morocco, and the adventures of the poor little fourteen-year-old 
heroine, who was sold to the Secretary of the Grand Vizier, are 
charmingly told. Miss Crommelin has been fortunate in obtaining 
an insight into Moorish life, which has fallen to the lot of very few 
Englishwomen, and she describes it so charmingly and the local 
colouring is so good that one can easily imagine oneself in the 
picturesque town of Tangier where the scene is laid. Another 
tale that has amused me this Christmastide is “The King’s 
Deputy,” by H. A. Hinkson (London: Lawrence & Bullen. 6s.), 
{t recalls in its opening chapters “ The Three Musketeers.” The 
youthful Irishman has as many adventures and love affairs as his 
Gascon prototype. They are capitally described in a lively manner, 
and the introduction of real personages at the Viceregal Court in 
the last century lends additional interest to a good story. 


IF HE HAD LIVED TO-DAY 


WE understand that Mr. Barron Stormer, of the Tragedy Theatre, 
has secured a new play by that rising dramatist, Mr. William 
Shakespeare, which will be produced as soon as Mr. Stormer’s 
other engagements permit. No forecast of the play has yet ap- 
peared in any paper, but we are in a position to inform our readers 
that the scene is the Danish Court, and that there is a strong love 
interest. The part of the lover Prince will be taken by Mr. 
Stormer, who is understood to have given the author some valuable 
hints from the storehouse of his large experience.— Daily Post. 


Mr. William Shakespeare prefers Stilton to any other cheese.— 
Sn ippet S. 

The advance booking for “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” has broken 
all records at the Globe Theatre.— Courier. 


We have hopes of Mr. Shakespeare. If he will only learn that 
the first business of a dramatist is to be true to life, if he will buy 
a grammar and make himself acquainted with the rudiments of the 
English tongue, if he will lay on one side the coarse jest and the 
idiotic pun, he may in time produce a play which is not mechanical, 
slipshod, and outrageous.— Sunday Review. 


Among Wives Who Have Helped their Husbands the name of 
Mrs. William Shakespeare demands a high place. As all the 
world knows, the stripling of Stratford was no laggard wooer ; 
who, indeed, could have been a laggard wooer in the presence of 
the lady who presides with such charming grace over the snug 
little retreat at Stratford-on-Avon? Curiously enough, Mrs. 
Shakespeare, though strongly in sympathy with her husband’s 
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work, has no especial literary tastes. She is not of those who are 
rivals, rather than helpmeets, to their partners. As she puts it jn 
her own epigrammatic way, “ he does his work and I do mine” 
The Woman of To-day. 


Mr. Shakespeare took a short run up to town yesterday, where 
he is staying with his friend Mr. Jonson for a few days, Mrs, 
Shakespeare is at their charming place in Warwickshire.-—Argys 
(April 14). 


We regret to hear that Mr. Shakespeare has been incapacitated 
by a slight accident. While returning to Mr. Jonson’s house with 
that gentleman and one or two other companions at a late hour 
last night, he had the misfortune to fall and sprain his ankle 
The road is in a very defective condition at the Spot.—Argus 
(April 15). 

Mr. Shakespeare is going on this morning as well as can be 
expected ; but he still suffers from a bad headache and loss of 
appetite. He is under the excellent care of Sir C. Siphon.—Argus 
(April 16). 


Mr. Shakespeare’s head indicates remarkable literary ability, 
with a distinct preference for poetry. Imagination is large, and 
the bumps of ideality and ambition are also very well developed, 
All the signs are of a strong personality who will not be dismayed by 
obstacles, but will win a way for itself in spite of every difficulty — 
The Bump. 


An amusing story is going the rounds about an eminent 
dramatist. He went into a Cheapside restaurant the other day 
and, having looked over the bill of fare, ordered some roast beef, 
“ Sir,” said the waiter, an assiduous frequenter of the pit, “the 
times are out of joint.” Itis safe to assume that Mr. Shakespeare, 
with his well-known generosity, did not forget the aptness of the 
reply in apportioning the size of the “ tip.”—2.0. 7. 


Mr. Shakespeare cannot, we hope, be taken as a typical author 
in the matter of dress. There is only one word for it—* slovenly.” 
His coat is deplorably lacking in distinction ; there is a sense of 
irresponsibility about his breeches which the cares of empires 
would not excuse. It would cost his hatter a pang to see so 
excellent a headgear set at so thoughtless an angle.—TZailor’s 
Own. 


By way of protest against the modern tendency to luxurious 
stage scenery, at such theatres as the Globe, a Society has been 
formed with the object of presenting the drama in its pristine 
simplicity. The Society will set its face steadfastly against the 
multifarious trappings and furniture which, to mention one case, 
Mr. Shakespeare requires in the stage directions to his plays.— 
St. Martin's Gazette. 


We find ourselves in entire agreement with the Bishop of 
Blackfriars’ strictures on the new play at the Globe. ‘ Othello” 
isan outrage on the English stage. We have not seen it our- 
selves ; but we have no hesitation in branding it as a pernicious 
play.— Zhe Pillar of Fire. 


The Earl of Southampton has kindly consented to be the 
patron of Mr. W. Shakespeare’s Poems, now in the Press.— 
Literary News. 


Some controversy having arisen on the question whether 
Hamlet was thin or fat, the Society for the Study of Irrelevant 
Detail recently addressed a communication to the illustrious 
author, requesting him, in the interests of dramatic literature, to 
settle the following points as to the personality of the Prince of 
Denmark :— 

. Whether he was stout or slender? 

. Whether he was mad or sane? 

. Whether his hair was black or brown ? 

. Whether he was tall or short ? 

. Whether he had (a) a moustache ; (4) a beard ; (c) freckles? 
. What soap he used? 

7 How many lumps of sugar he took in his tea ? 


Up to the present no reply has been received. 
THE BOOKWORM. 
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IN AN INDIAN PLAGUE TOWN 


Rarad, Deccan, 


Soe thirty miles south of Satara, in the Indian Deccan, 
the complacent Krishna, lolling along between its low 
banks of sand and soft mud, suddenly turns a corner, and 
finds itself confronted by the truculent Koyna, dancing 
down from the mountains between high banks of un- 
compromising red rock, which impart a sullen lurid tinge 
to its turbulent waters. But Mother Krishna is accus- 
tomed to these bo’sterous tributaries. She gathers the 
red-emaned waters into her ample bosom, and together 
the two streams flow in all amity over a bund and away 
to the Southern Sea. 

Wedged into the angle formed by their meeting is the 
town of Karad. Like all towns in this country, it is 
hidden from the rude eye of the stranger behind a veil of 
trees. Only two tall minarets, piercing the foliage, warn 
the wayfarer that he is approaching a town. These are 
the adornments of a large mosque which stands in the 
centre of the town ; and they are at once the pride of the 
citizen and the landmark of the wayfarer. 

At the angle of the wedge, overhanging the meeting 
of the waters, an old, ruinous, mud-walled fort, crowning 
a bank of mud, looks from a distance like a dilapidated 
ant-hill, Beside the fort, various broad flights of stone 
steps lead upwards from the river into the courtyards of 
temples. From behind the temples the principal street 
leads away through the heart of the town, winding in and 
out among the blocks of small two-storied houses ; now 
narrowed to a few yards, and scarcely affording passage 
tothe lumbering bullock carts with which it is choked ; 
again widening out into an open space before the big 
mosque; then ccntracting again, and finally running out it.to 
the open country, past the dingy dak-bungalow, till it hardly 
recognises itself in the broad, well-kept, tree-shaded high 
road to Satara. 

This street is the channel through which pulses the life 
of Karad. There is none of the quiet death-in-life here 
which is the characteristic of a small English country 
town. All day long the kaleidoscopic crowd of men and 
women, clad in all hues of the rainbow, hums ceaseless up 
and down between the rows of little pigeon-hole shops, 
where the vendors of goods sit cross-legged and imper- 
turbable among their wares. Here are the grain-shops, 
Where the sleek oily dunndas sit more than half-naked 
among their heaps of corn; there are the cloth-shops, 
gaudy with the coarsest coloured cloths of Germany ; 
here a little beady-eyed old sonar or goldsmith sits working 
away at an ornament ; next door is a shining array of tin- 
Ware, presided over by a grey-bearded Mussulman ; then 
comes a shop with a signboard, ‘‘ GuLABJEE BaBajEE, 
Wine anp Sprite Murcuant.” Mr. Babajee’s stock-in- 
trade consists of two or three bottles of musty brandy 
manufactured in the purlieus of Calcutta, and a large 
quantity of native ‘‘ sprites” manufactured chiefly on the 
Spot. A little further along is a more pretentious house, 
the residence of a big sowcary or money-lender, with a small 
verandah and a courtyard, and several lakhs of rupees 
buried beneath the foundations ; further on again is the 
shop of a sweet-meat seller, whose wares, sticky and fly- 
blown and unwholesome, are an irresistible source of 
attraction to a number of naked children who spend their 
time rolling contentedly in the gutter or scrambling, 


miraculously unharmed, among the wheels of the passing 
bullock-carts, 
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Through this street, as I said before, ebbs and flows 
the life-blood of Karad, bustling and loafing and creaking. 
But turn aside, down that side street by the Mosque, and 
in a hundred yards or so the transition is sufficiently 
sudden and startling to make you catch your breath and 
wonder if the busy bazaar you have just left were not the 
phantom of adream. Here you are in a deserted town— 
a wilderness of empty houses, their roofs torn off and 
tossed to the winds, their doors barred and padlocked ; 
the streets are silent and deserted, save for an occasional 
lean pariah-dog stalking ghoul-like; over all hangs a 
heavy, almost palpable cloud of sickness, disease and 
death. For here in these empty houses lurks the demon 
Plague, and their inhabitants have fled to the open fields 
to live or die as the gods may decree. 

A horse’s tramp echoes along the deserted street, and 
round the corner comes a white man riding—a white man 
unkempt, unshorn, clothed in the roughest of ‘‘ shikar” 
kit, but an officer withal holding the Queen’s commission 
—a modern knight-errant sent to fight the foul beast in 
his lair, and to protect the helpless huddling folk on 
whom it is preying. And fight it he does, there among 
the empty houses, slowly, very slowly, forcing it back 
and trampling it down, while he himself grows wild and 
unkempt in his utter isolation, and longs with a weary 
longing for the sight of a white man’s face and the sound 
of the white man’s speech. The gleam of joyful welcome 
which lights his eye as he catches sight of you is worth 
going far to see. 


ON THE VELDT 


Ir was mid-heat, the sun glistened on eucalyptus leaves; in the 
crooked shade of an aloe, a dog scratched up the sand. A stony 
rise of kopje made a half shield from the voiceless immensity of 
the plain ; beneath, a wagon trail, creeping, dipped to cut a water 
track ; struggling cut, curved before the loneliness, then shot out 
straight and desperate—a ray of civilisation. By the water a bit 
of glade seemed as sudden and disconcerting as a cloud stain upon 
the innocence of the sky, the indifferent, blue serenity presiding 
over drought. 

In front of the whitewashed farm a figure presented itself for 
observation, in a rusty overcoat, jean trousers, the fragment of a 
shirt, torn boots, a battered hat ; a wisp of red stuff knotted round 
his neck showed like a blood stain upon his chest. He made 
cavalry swordplay with a stick, lurching a little upon his bowed 
legs. The dog snarled, a wrinkled crone came out and clacked at 
him in Dutch. 

“Parrot!” growled the man; “give me a drain o’ Cape 
Smoke.” He had cheeks the colour of parchment, a black patch 
of hair clung to his lips and chin. A fair girl, ina dress witha 
waist, showing a bit of her bare neck, appeared in a doorway. 
Her fleshly blue eyes summed things with a calculating stare ; 
she joined in. 

“ Be off! skellum! rascal! be off! my father shall bring 
his gun,” 

The man remained unmoved. 

“Parrots ! give me a drain o’ Cape Smoke. I been walkin’.” 
His black eyes leered at the girl’s neck. “ Edu-cation !—hic— 
Walkin’ !—walkin’ !—never gettin’ anywhere! Give us a drain o’ 
Cape Smoke—it’s the presen’ moment with me.” He launched a 
kick at the dog sniffing at his legs, and resumed his stare. 

“ Have you anything to sell?” said the girl with composure. 

“ Only my—hic—soul,” replied the man; “give me a drain 
o’ Cape Smoke.” 

“* Not so much as shall wet your tongue, skellum !” 

“Good !” said the man with admiration ; “ they tol’ me ——.” 

“You!” A huge man ina leathern jacket, with an iron-grey 
beard and fine eyes, stood behind him. The tramp pirouetted. 

“ Give us a drain o’ Cape Smoke !” he said. 
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The big man called to the crone. 

“ Tantie, give the Schwein a bit of biltong.” 

“ Curse your biltong !” said the tramp : “I’ve had a feed ; d’ye 
think I’d carry y’r dirty biltong because I might want it to-morrow ? 
No, sir! I want to be—drunk—now.” 

The big man raised his fist. 

“Clear out!” he said: “if I catch you—look out for the 
zjambok !” 

“ Shall I fetch it, father?” said the girl. 

The tramp stood his ground. 

“ Touch me! just touch me—hic !” he said. 

“ Clear out !” repeated the big man. The other took a step ; 
his eyes roved. 

“I’m goin’—this little circus’s yours !—the outside’s mine! 
Who's got the best of it? I’m one drain short !—Dirck Pieters 
gav’ me a drain—Nel gav’ me a drain !—I’m one drain short !— 
hic—it’s a pity !” 

“ Clear out!” said the big man a third time ; “ get your drink 
at the stream there—that’s for cattle. Pieters! Nel! My name’s 
Roux. You remember it—to give it a berth ; it’s the first name in 
these parts.” 

“ Hic !—it’s a pity; I’m goin’ to Springbok; there’s plenty 
liquor there—there’s plenty liquor in this wide world.” He 
lurched heavily, and, breaking into a run, charged out on to the 
veldt, feinting and guarding at the air with his stick. At the 
watercourse his figure vanished in the shadow of bushes. 

Old Roux put a hand gravely to his beard ; his daughter burst 
into a shrill laugh ; the crone hugged herself in the doorway. 

“ Gottam Anglish skellum!” she moaned joyfully. All three 
went back into the house, and the dog took up his pastime of 
scratching in the sand. 

Hours passed, the sun shifted unblinking away from the home 
of buck, jackals, meercats, towards the homes of men. Hottentot 
“boys” made casual appearance, and squatting on their hams 
gibbered jests. Two young men, slouch-hatted, rode in, driving 
cattle in a storm of whip cracks. A lean Kaffir with a pointed 
stick leaped amongst them, like a demon with a spurred hand, till 
the wide-horned beasts lumbered before him into the cattle kraal. 
Across the withers of one horse drooped the body of a springbok. 
The men dismounting gaped ; a “boy” came running and there 
and then began to skin the bok. Old Roux, in a black coat, 
appeared, grave eyed, heavy of gesture. 

“ At what distance?” he called. 

“ Vier hundert—through the neck.” . . . 

The aloe lost its shadow ; a myriad of beetles scrambled where 
the bok had lain; the sky thrilled with young stars ; from the 
plain came a parched sigh, heaved by the heart of solitude ; from 
the house a smell of burning fat ; noisy laughter ; the glow of a 
window ; upon a cracked piano a hymn and “ Tarara-boom-de-ay ” 
played in quick succession. Black shapes wandered now and 
then across the yard; the cattle snuffled ; a yell trembled in the 
desert. 

Old Roux came out, threw a rifle to his shoulder and fired at 
the heavens—the curfew of the farm. . 

To utter stillness succeeded a stealthy hissing—a crackle as of 
stiff parchment crushed in the hand. Thin tongues darted redly 
along the ground; a patch of the earth raised a faint red stare 
towards the stars; a breath of smoke wandered into the still air. 
Along the dark sand fire curved crimson, like the blade of a blood- 
stained sickle ; it shot from pile to pile of cut milk-bush, and 
suddenly flared a challenge, spreading to inner stacks of hay. 
Horses snorted furiously; there was a trampling of hoofs. A 
sleepy, loin-clothed Hottentot peered round the corner of a build- 
ing, threw his arms into the air, and vanished with a howl. Men 
came rushing, boys, half-naked women, a blinding glare gleamed 
bronze upon their skins ; the air was full of writhing sparks. Old 
Roux, in sleeping gear of shirt and trousers, tore at his beard, 
called orders to the “ boys” and prayers to an unheeding God. 

He dashed at the flames and gave back with an oath. Within 
their stable, hedged by death, the horses screamed ; the terror of 
men is as nothing to the terror of beasts at the breath of fire. 
The drought had sapped resistance, the water in the well was low, 
the stacks tinder to the burning. Safe within its belt of beaten 
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sand, the house gleamed yellow. From the huddled 
men and women one would leap out and beat at the fire 
with a stick, or cast a pail of water, that sprang hissing 
air—a futile puff of steam ; a crooning mingled with th 
the flames. 

The figure of the tramp appeared amongst them ; he was 
sober ; his face, fish white, was illumined by the blaze. 

“Ark !” he muttered; “’ark to the poor ’orses ! ” 

Old Roux, apart, arms folded on breast, prayed aloud with 
fierce piety. His daughter cowered ina blanket. His sons were 
swearing. The screaming of the horses rose like cries from hell, 
Suddenly the tramp yelled. 

“’Ark to the poor’orses! Put your liquor up !—it’s a got 
See me! you——-! Seeme!” Head down like a charging bull 
he sprang—wild cat—at a crack in the flames. His figure was 
spreadeagled black against the stable; the flames licked behind 
him ; the crowd broke into a frenzied wail. From where he stood, 
with the heat leaping at his eyes, old Roux saw the charred wisp 
of man stoop to the flames, snatch a brand, spring through the 
door. Like a devil with a torch of divine fire he danced amongst 
the horses. 

“ Here!” roared Roux; “you beasts, you asses, beat the 
flames!” With sticks and sand and water they strove to keep 
the crack from closing. Maddened and snorting, scarred by the 
brand which descended like a whip upon his quarters, a grey 
horse charged the fire ; from beneath his hoofs a whirl of sparks 
fled skywards like a million golden insects ; his eyes rolled, he 
broke for the plain galloping for life from the redness of his terror, 
Lashed into courage by that gleaming scourge, brown, bay, dun, 
each followed, and vanished like a lost soul beyond the ken of the 
glare. The tramp alone remained. The fire snakes leapt at the 
doorway, their tongues clave to the thatching, a billow of smoke 
rolled slowly over the roof. Men ran here and there ; old Roux 
stood motionless, peering under his hand ; his daughter burst into 
shrill sobs. A hush followed. Suddenly the figure of the tramp 
appeared scrambling cat-like upon a far corner of the roof; at 
the edge doubled in a ball he leaped ; and, picking himself up, 
limped slowly towards them. One by one each black man, woman, 
and child crept away. “ For this,” they thought, “ is a devil.” 

“The squealin’ ’orses !” said the tramp. ‘‘ Ugh, the — 
squealin’ ’orses! See here? I’ve burned my britches !” 

He was black from head to foot ; his clothes peeled off to the 
touch. Old Roux put a hand upon his shoulder. 

“ My name’s Roux ; it’s the first name in these parts. Com- 
mand me!” 

The tramp shook himself. 

“IT want no words,” he said surlily; “I want water—an’ a 
drain o’ Cape Smoke.” .. . 

Through the door the smoulder of the fire glowed like the 
dawn, alight upon the edge of the plain. Tantie crouched obse- 
quiously in the grey light, waiting for a sign. Old Roux and one 
of his sons, with booted legs crossed, leaned against the wall ; 
above, two pairs of gemsbok horns framed grimly the gaudy print 
of a child and dog—chance drift from some Christmas number. 
The tramp drank, his eyes sparkled. 

“ What'd I do it for? Gawd knows! it’s the present moment 
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with me. Whatd’ye say? You wouldn’t have done it! . . . Com 
cordia I came from ; an’ I’m goin’ ——” He drank again: “ Now 
’ow can I tell? Once I was a —— mounted monkey ; ‘ad to g0 


where I was told! Boot an’ saddle! Canteen shut! ugh!” He 
drank a third time. Old Roux emitted slow whiffs of smoke ; his 
fine eyes were full of aversion, disgust, and a kind of awe. 

“ Ye haven’ the pluck of a crow !” said the tramp, with drunken 
gravity. “Take my—tip! Never sell your soul to anyone—not 
even—to—your—p-pocket. Look at me! I’m a m-man. The 
world’s mine. Gimme a —— horse, an’ I’ll bring the seas 0’ this 
continent together. I’ll tie ’em in a knot.” He drank again: 
“You don’ b-believe! I'll doit now; seeme!” He started up, 
and seized his stick : “ I’ll do it on my f-feet. I—I’m an edu cated 
man! an’ you're ——! Good-night, gentlemen. It’s the p-prese? 
momen’ with me.” Making passes with his stick and gripping 
the neck of an almost empty bottle, he lurched out into the 
morning. JOHN SINJOHN. 
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TURGENEV 


{r is one of the ironies that the most important literary 
event of the year should have passed in comparative 
silence. That event is this. The sound scholarship, the 
artistic faculty of Mrs. Edward Garnett, and the com- 
mercial enterprise of Mr. Heinemann have for the first 
time placed within the reach of the English public, in 
scrupulously faithful translations, the complete works of 
one of the greatest novelists of the world. To their ser- 
vices add that of Mr. Edward Garnett, whose introductions 
bring out the fundamental significance and value in art of 
the works he admires. Mr. Garnett will be found in these 
introductions, which should be collected in one volume, to 
have synthesised the Russian temperament, to have dis- 
covered for us the Russian in this Turgenev who has 
seemed so French to a generation of prejudiced eyes. For 
many even a great novel is the more a novel because it is 
great. Hidden are all Turgenev’s tools; the cunning is 
beyond detection, and therefore beyond applause. His 
style is so graceful, he absorbs the reader so easily that 
many have missed the glory of his achievement. In 
England we often miss the beauty of clouds because fire- 
works are so clever, or, to speak more humanly, because 
they are so sudden and surprising. And sometimes (this 
is the drearier confession) we miss a rare and fine 
thing, something that does not think our thought, and 
therefore would instruct us, because there comes by 
some specimen finer than usual of the accustomed thing, 
the thing that does think our thought. The more the 
average man is echoed, or is himself an echo, the better 
he is pleased. In the first case he is elated by what is 
known as “‘ popularity” or ‘‘ vogue,” in the second by a 
private and warming sense of his sagacity. Hence the 
newspapers are always a day after the mob, and are read 
by the hundred thousand. Hence, too, the fact that an 
alien genius like Turgenev, reflecting a racial temperament 
quite different from our own, is a stimulant to which the 
average Englishman does not readily resort, and therefore 
Turgenev is at this hour not to be found in shops that 
are doing a roaring trade in literature and other forms of 
printed matter. 

But what a pity it is! let us say it with all persuasive- 
ness. And let us go on to say simply what we have found 
inTurgenev. Rare, brave, sweet subtle women we have 
found, women handled so tenderly when they were 
worthy, so intellectually when they were deceitful or 
maleficent, that they are never quite common or explic- 
able, never mere carnal temptresses—always, in a word, 
women, Figures without names they stand in our 
mind, not one wholly any man’s, not one entirely ex- 
plored or possessed. Each has her future, and round 
each passes the natural waves of environment, so that 
What in other novelists is design, plot, clever shuffling, 
‘sin Turgenev merely selected and temperamentalised 
Pictures of life. Others generally dismiss us peremptorily 
at the end. Dead or married, everybody is finished 
up. ’Tis so in much music. 

Three times goes the keynote—crash! crash! crash !— 
or else it murmurs in a deadly little pianissimo suggesting 
that Positively the last drop is squeezed out of the sponge. 
After such an intimation departure is a psychological 
Necessity. Then comes a Chopin and ends on the mediant ; 
you hover and wait; there is a music of silence. So in 
Turgenev ; he was the Chopin of Russian prose. The 
last page of ‘« A House of Gentlefolk ” is pure Chopin, and 
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as for his ghost stories—his ‘‘dream tales ”—they kindle 
a tender yearning for the unseen as though they told us 
of our dead. In his more ‘robust ” work noble ideas, 
liberty, devotion to great causes, are at home—but not as 
dogmas. It is true that ‘‘ Fathers and Children” as the 
Vicomte de Vogué says in his introduction to the Quvres 
Derniéres, ‘‘marks a date in the history of ideas. The 
romancer had had the rare good fortune to discern a new 
state of mind, to fix it in an unforgettable type, and the yet 
rarer good fortune to baptize this mental state with the 
name which everybody had been hunting for without being 
able to find it.” In a word, it is true that Turgenev in 
Bazarov presented the first nihilist as such. But how does 
he define it? ‘*A man who admits nothing,” says one 
greybeard; ‘‘Say rather,” says another, ‘‘ who does not 
respect anything.” ‘‘It is scarcely exact,” says De Vogué 
in another passage, ‘‘ to say that Turgenev attacked the 
serf-system. It was natural to his Russian temperament 
to depict without concluding and to appeal through pity 
rather than through indignation.” 

A certain artistic indefiniteness, a crepuscular charm, 
is, then, characteristic of Turgenev, and that is, perhaps, 
why Tolstoi, with his didactic tendency, was unable to 
perceive the artistic greatness of the friend with whom he 
fell out. Yet to have touched a Rudin with splendour, 
to have been the poet as wed/as the ironist of the eloquently 
ineffectual, was to have been very great. It is perhaps 
not impertinent to point out that, with Turgenev, his art 
was his life. In this connection it is impossible to avoid 
quoting from Isaac Pavlovsky’s ‘‘ Souvenirs,” in spite of 
the discredit thrown on them by the inclusion in them of 
an ill-natured estimate of Daudet which would seem to be 
unauthentic. 

Turgenev was deploring to Pavlovsky his inability to 
work. 

Saddest of all [he said] work is no longer a pleasure to 

me. Formerly I loved work as one loves to caress a woman. 
. .. When I wrote I had no need of society; I isolated 
myself in my estate. There I had a little chamber.... 
something like a peasant’s cabin, furnished merely with a 
white wooden table and a chair. And there... I worked 
whole months. Often I amused myself with literary funis- 
taries. When I wrote “Fathers and Children” I kept the 
journal of Bazarov. If I read a new book, if I met an in- 
teresting man, or, indeed, if any important political or social 
event happened, I always inscribed it in this journal from the 
point of view of Bazarov. Therefrom resulted a very volu- 
minous and highly curious MS., which I have unfortunately 
lost. 


And then Pavlovsky tells, in Turgenev’s words, how 
Bazarov was created. He had already been thinking out 
the type for a long time, 


when one day, travelling in Germany, 1 met in a waggon a 
young Russian doctor. He was consumptive, tall, with black 
hair and bronzed complexion. I made him talk, and was 
astonished by his trenchant and original opinions. Two 
hours afterwards we separated. My novel was done. It took 
two years to write it, but it was nota task. It was simply 
putting on paper a work already done. You will have 
remarked, perhaps, that my Bazarov is blond. It is the 
best proof you can have that I am in sympathy wita the 
character. 


There you have the great artist in a nutshell. He 
acquaints himself with life, he appropriates life, but he 
improvises, changes. (Note that the original Bazarov 
had black hair.) A certain number of grotesque or other 
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images are invented by every artist; but the great artist 
is a great externalist. He is interested in everything. 
He is always drinking with his eyes. Till he is blind and 
deaf he is inexhaustible. Of such was Turgenev— 
Turgenev of the incomparable irony, the ethereal tender- 
ness, the delicate autumnal melancholy; Turgenev, a 
Russian of Russians and a gift to the world. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, bedgley, near Paternoster Row: 
December 29, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNY,—I hear that something happened under the 
mistletoe on Christmas Day, the remote result of which may 
interest you in Appearances (1), a volume which teaches you how 
to be genteel on £300 a year. I am far from scorning the infor- 
mation it contains, though I dislike the item of the programme 
which consists in engaging a cook at £10 a year, whose duties 
include that portion of the family washing which does not require 
to be “got up.” True Mrs. Praga and her husband were without 
children, and had engaged a convent girl for parlourmaid at two 
shillings (szc /) per week, but as their sagacity had secured a pillared 
house in West Kensington, and the cook was expected to do a 
lot of charing, such as cleaning doorsteps and brasses, I revolt at 
her miserable wage. Mrs. Praga trained her parlourmaid herself, 
and the patient girl reached such a state of efficiency that she 
once handed Mr. Praga his umbrella on a tray. Similarly the 
cook was soon learning to braise properly and compose d/anguettes, 
vols-au-vent, and other delicacies. Patience, the less expensive 
forms of liberality, method, and much personal devotion to the 
task of training—these have brought Mrs. Praga’s establishment 
to a happy state of being as well as seeming. I demur to “ French 
Coffee,” and am not enthusiastic about New Zealand mutton, but 
it would be a very exacting husband who did not fall in with Mrs. 
Praga’s arrangements as far as his personal comfort was concerned. 
She has the good sense to make contracts with her tradespeople too, 
and you can cite her case triumphantly to the “mere man” whose 
volume about your sex was held up to reprobation in this letter 
some months ago. Sixpence a day, for instance, is all that Mrs. 
Praga has to spend on the fish for her little household. The long 
and the short of it is she keeps up “appearances.” And it is not 
every sweater can say that for himself. 

Mrs. Praga has a back-yard, but The Praise of Gardens (2) 
hardly applies to it. Clothes and dish-clouts are probably the only 
flowers that blossom therein. ‘ The Praise of Gardens” is “an 
epitome of the literature of the garden-art,’ an epitome from 
which verse has been almost entirely excluded. Such as it is, 
however, it makes a portly volume, as well it may, for it begins 
with B.C. 1300 and terminates in this our vanishing century. It 
rouses many athought. What was that “ enni unshelled” that 
“like cocoa-nuts they brought to us,” of which an Egyptian MS. 
makes mention? Shall I ever see the plane-tree, green genius of 
London, without recalling that Plato made Socrates praise it? 
Honestly I am grateful for this handsome and beautifully illus- 
trated volume. It is scarcely the compiler’s fault that it is not 
more interesting. Mr. Sieveking had the praise of Pater his 
“friend and master” when the book was still in its infancy. And 
yet I cannot but regret that Richard Jefferies and Dean Hole 
should have no place. On the other hand, I do not want to know 
that William Morris considered scarlet geraniums “thoroughly 
ugly” when grown in profusion with yellow calceolarias, yet I think 
his of that a garden should look “like a part of the house” a 
good one. The trouble in my mind is that there is such weariful 
formality about much that has been written in prose of gardens. 
I put on my index expurgatorius Disraeli’s description of “a green 
and bowery wilderness where Boccaccio would have loved to woo, 
and Watteau to paint,” and Rousseau’s praise of a garden where 
parasites were deliberately encouraged to take root in trees. Yet 
they were Frenchmen who said that “a landscape is a state of the 
soul” and that “ scents are the souls of flowers.” From Whateley 


proceeded the remark that “elegance is the peculiar excellerce of 
a garden,” and it is a humbling thought for a non-gardener like 
myself that many beautiful suburban effects are due to a rule of 
zesthetics at which he would be apt to sneer. In general great 
writers have known too little herbal lore and have impri 
their recotlection of beautiful effects in a mould of polished marble 
Hence my disappointment with a conscientious and learned com, 
pilation poor in real poetry and that charm of familiarity which g 
Bethia Hardacre can confer on garden literature. 

Its weakness is seen by the refreshment with which I tum jp 
The Flower of the Mind (3). Here is a pocket edition of a wok 
which excited some dissent on its appearance owing to its exclusion 
of Gray’s “Elegy.” The “Elegy” is still excluded, but th 
shortened preface no longer affronts the lover of that reflective 
masterpiece. Naturally I now glance at the pretty book for, 
touch of Christmas, and my eye lights on the most magnifice 
compliment ever paid by one poet to another—these lines by 
Cowley, contained in his ode “ On the Death of Mr. Crashaw” — 


“Thy spotless muse, like Mary, did contain 
The boundless Godhead ; she did well disdain 
That her eternal verse employed should be 
On a less subject than eternity ; 
And for a sacred mistress scorned to take 
But her whom God Himself scorned not His spouse 
to make.” 


Go forth, beautiful and gracious volume. There are many, and 
not such illiterate ones either, who will find new thoughts in thee, 

Byron wrote few prettier lines than those on the Hebrew 
maiden, in whom the “ best of dark and bright” are 


“ mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies.” 


It takes us no longer than page 4 of Katharine Tynan’s novel (4) 
to discover that Pameia is the maiden who “ walks in beauty, like 
the night of cloudless climes and starry skies.” Here you havean 
Irish story written by a poetess whose songs glitter with green and 
gold. Even so this story glitters, though also with tears in violet 
eyes. Poor rustic Pamela in the London mansion of the super 
cilious Lady Jane Trevithick is a figure of familiar pathos, and 
indeed, taking into account our old and unconvincing friend th 
intercepted letter, there are things in the story that are stagewom 
enough. But the poet counts for much, even in a story whos 
facile optimism gives a girl-wife to a peer on the shady side of 
forty. Miss Spencer, the old lady who thought she was young, is 
touched with the higher fantasy, and there is some delightful 
humour in the description of Mr. Graydon’s household. Here isa 
passage that only a-woman could write. Pamela is dressing fa 
her first dinner at Lady Jane’s :— 


“ Why, here’s a pretty thing,” said Lady Kitty, lifting the 
frock Pamela had worn at the ball. 

Then something told her that the lilac silk was Pamela’ 
very best frock, and she added hastily, “‘ No, that is too pretty 
for us alone. Here, wear this muslin. That’s pretty enough 
for anything.” 


Remains only to trust that worthy literature, really shining 
words, may be produced in 1900, and that critics may know the 
stars when they see them. You, too, may do your part, Fanny, 
like any other “ general reader,” by judging for yourself, by yield- 
ing nothing to the log-roller, and by refusing to be dictated t 
even by your austere and incorruptible B. ROUSER. 


P.S.—For “ Mr. Jenkins,” in my last letter, read A/r. Jennings 
“ Green Tea” is so blood-curdling that it confused me a little. 


(1) “ Appearances : How to Keep Them up on a Limited Income.” By Mrs. Allred 
Praga. London: John Long. 2s. 6d. : 

(2) “The Praise of Gardens: an Epitome of the Literature of the Garden Art 
With an Historical Epilogue by Albert Forbes Sieveking, F.S.A. Illustrated. London: 
Dent. 7s. 6d. net. : 

(3) ‘‘ The Flower of the Mind: a Choice among the Best Poems.” Made by Alice 
Meynell. London: Grant Richards. Breviary Series. 3s. net. 

(4) ‘She Walks in Beauty.” By Katharine Tynan. London: Smith, Elder. 6 
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REVIEWS 


‘‘ON HORROR’S HEAD” 


«The Real French Revolutionist.”. By Henry Jephson. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 


In 1790 iconoclastic Paris, throwing down its crowbar with the 
sense of a work well done, washed its hands, pulled its cravat into 
place, sat down, and decreed the civil constitution of the clergy 
To its astonishment, La Vendée—that had drawn up its cahiers 
with the others ; that had struck loyally for reform ; that was not 
so moved by sentiments of attachment to the ancient order as that 
it refrained from buying “largely and freely” when the “ ecclesi- 
astical property was put up at public auction”—rebelled. La 
Vendée had grievances; La Vendée wanted the Republic ; but it 
also wanted its apostolically ordained priesthood. Here was to- 
do. Paris, engaged to a civil hierarchy, engaged to a mechanical 
morality, found all its machinery of religion rendered unworkable 
by this one jamming cog. The cog must be oiled. How it was 
oiled is matter of history. But history, brazen as it is, lacks 
superlatives, it seems, that are meet to the circumstance. So 
Mr. Jephson concentrates all he can gather to describe “The Real 
French Revolutionist ”—that is, as he would have you accept him 
generically, the unprincipled terrorist. 

Frankly, we thought we knew the fellow before—too well to 
recognise any novelty in this his portrait drawn in blazing red. 
Frankly, and absolutely, moreover, we dispute his title to the 
adjective. Carrier was the chimera. Not such as he, but such as 
Vergniaud, was the vea/, Frankly, also, we have failed to discover 
on whose behalf Mr. Jephson holds his brief. He denies the Ven- 
dean—on the strength of newly unearthed documents—a royalist 
bent. But he certainly justifies him in his revolt. Why?—La 
Vendée subscribed to the new order—did its utmost to promote 
it-and then objected to its inevitable and most characteristic 
measure. Again, he disclaims any personal bias in his account of 
revolutionary methods, on the plea that the opinions given are 
mostly those of contemporary republicans. Yet his bias shows 
throughout, because he is only interested in such evidence as 
seems to vindicate his title. 

As a matter of fact, the attitude of revolutionary Paris towards 
La Vendée is as perfectly comprehensible as is the rage of a 
boxful of jurymen who are kept haggling over a plain case by 
some perverse ass of their number. Encouraged by the lack of 
national unity implied in the contention, the foreign enemy was 
consolidating and advancing, using the disaffected part for cover. 
There was no time for diplomacy. The ground must be swept 
dean. Ina frenzy of haste, of distraction, of fear, the broom was 
applied. Who shall deny the urgency, and who cite it in warrant 
of the ferocity that found in it its opportunity? Only the ferocity, 
as the desperate expression of a distracted Government employing 
an executive of manumitted slaves, is comprehensible. 

But all this, again, is matter of history, to which we cannot but 
think that Mr. Jephson’s most significant contribution is a full 
pepper-castor of superlatives. We know sufficiently that the 
revolutionary Government, in its failure of self-realisation, became 
brutality personified. There all is said. Is anything gained at 
this date by reiterating and reiterating the old stories of hate and 
horror, by piling proof upon the already monstrous record of 
Savagery and despair? If newly revealed documents are to serve 
no better purpose than this, let them sleep in their boxes, o’ God’s 
name, 

Now, also, in this question of the presentation of new material, 
are we to accept for part of the novelty such astonishing transla- 
fons as the following :—“‘It is I who ambition the honour of 
making the heads of the assassins of my patrie fall’”; “*.... 
to take his powers from us in writing, and to libate them in honour 
ofthe Republic’”? “ Sans-culottes of the vrai-est type” are thus 
referred to in a sort of fierce and sarcastic playfulness, and in one 
transcendent metaphor is satirised the whole business of political 
heterodox—* that revolutionary height which was the hall-mark 
of the true sans-culotte.” Positively, as the Keokuk Banner said 


of Artemus Ward, “we don’t know when we have been more 
$0,” 
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SCIENTIST, METAPHYSICIAN, OR ARTIST? 


“ Naturalism and Agnosticism.” By James Ward, Sc.D. London: 


A. & C. Black. 2 vols. 18s. 


THESE volumes contain the Gifford lectures delivered at Aberdeen 
in the years 1896-1898, and form a somewhat important contribu- 
tion to metaphysics from the standpoint of spiritual monism. Dr. 
Ward gives us an acute and thoroughgoing destructive criticism 
of the naturalistic position and of the agnostic position allied with 
it, and, these demolished, finds himself favourably placed for con- 
struction on his own lines, spiritual monism remaining for him the 
one stable position. “It is only in terms of mind that we can 
understand the unity, activity, and regularity that Nature presents. 
In so understanding we see that Nature is Spirit.” 

Dr. Ward professes not to make war against science, but only 
against its attempts at a philosophy of its own. His aim is to 
deal with those “assumptions of modern science,” of which the 
naturalistic philosophy is the outcome and “ which have led toa 
widespread, but more or less tacit, rejection of idealistic views of 
the world. These assumptions are, of course, no part of the 
general body of the natural sciences, but rather prepossessions 
that ... have entered into the current thought of our time.” 
Nevertheless he does seem to regard science in itself with sus- 
picion, for, in the next breath, he thus delivers himself: “In truth 
‘modern science’ hardly needs to construct its philosophy ; for, 
without any conscious labour on its part, the naturalistic view of 
the world seems to stand out clearly by itself.” 

The naturalistic philosophy which conceives the universe as 
fatally bound in law and as reducible to mathematic statement 
and aims at including under its formulz all that baffles and eludes 
it, inventing temporary hypotheses from stage to stage of its 
progress, is perfectly stated in what is known as “ The Mechanical 
Theory of the Universe.” The more modern form of this theory 
attempts to include historic movement by weaving into itself the 
idea of growth, deducing Evolution as a necessary outcome of the 
same set of initial principles. By an effective examination of 
the concepts on which the Mechanical Theory is based, and by 
a searching analysis of the Spencerian evolutionary reconstruc- 
tion of the Universe, Dr. Ward disposes of both very decidedly, 
science having got itself at every point inextricably entangled in 
the metaphysical web which it had imagined it was evading. 

As a matter of fact, this demolition is as inevitable as com- 
plete. Man is born entangled in a metaphysical web, and the 
merciless metaphysician can afford to smile at whoever professes 
to be evading it. However plausible a position be put forward, a 
little intelligent assiduity on the part of the metaphysician is bound 
to be fatal to it ; just as the chess-master knows from the general 
aspect of the chess-board that an ingenious winning combination 
exists and that a little, or maybe a deal of, searching will enable 
him to find it. The philosophising scientist is allured by the 
fascination of abstract purity of form, selects that away from the 
rich complex whole, and commits himself to a belief that a true 
science of Nature extends so far as mechanics will carry it and 
no further. Indulging in an over-ambition to crush the whole 
universe under one aspect, and forced to include the notion 
of growth, he attempts to wring out of it into the bargain an 
inevitable and self-sufficiently explained evolution. All the warm 
coloured livingness and values which he selects away are, for 
him, the mere accompanying “ epiphenomenal shadows of vortex- 
motions.” But surely it is an absurdity of absurdities to suppose 
that this belittling phrase effectively brings the most important 
aspects of the Universe within the embrace of the Mechanical 
Theory. As Dr. Ward abundantly insists throughout, “ we should 
never let go the concrete that we envisage. Far truer to say the 
Universe is a life than to say it is a mechanism, a world of mere 
conceptual possibilities of mathematical relations.” 

And herein Dr. Ward approaches the standpoint from which 
the artist philosophises, but somehow he fails to perceive that such 
a purely artistic position may exist and may represent the highest 
philosophy. This is the gravest omission in his exposition, and 
to it is to be assigned his totally inadequate treatment of 
Agnosticism. Should that Second Scientific Reformation, for 
which Dr. Ward so wistfully longs, ever come about—a Reforma- 
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tion in which the mechanical ideal shall be displaced by new 
scientific ideals which shall take account of the diverse fulness of 
things—we venture to think it will be largely due to the advance of 
the artistic standpoint into the forefront of thought. 

Within the limits of this short review, we can only criticise 
Dr. Ward’s manner of dealing with Agnosticism, consequent on 
his oversight, in a tentative and roughly suggestive fashion, and 
we shall include in similar fashion some remarks on his spiritual 
monism itself. As will have been seen, we are at one with Dr. 
Ward’s criticism of Naturalism ; we agree with him that the 
modern dream of a mechanical Universe is “as wild as the 
Pythagorean of an arithmetical one.” But the constructive part of 
his work has too much the appearance of saying the last word. 
True his specific claim is only one of progress, yet there is a 
contradictory finality about his last chapters, an air of being self- 
complete and unchallengeable. It is a question whether the posi- 
tive mind ever thoroughly understands or sympathises with the 
neutral mind. Dr. Ward’s treatment of the latter almost amounts 
to a pooh-poohing. He sees Agnosticism throughout as allied to 
Naturalism, recognises only that Agnosticism which has a 
materialistic bias. 

But what if there is an Agnosticism that stands alone, stead- 
fastly refusing all devil’s alliances! An Agnosticism which is ever 
mindful of the metaphysical web in which man is inextricably 
entangled, in which every positive philosophy, materialistic and 
spiritualistic equally, trips itself up! The agnostic we have in 
mind (let us call him artist-agnostic as against Dr. Ward’s 
scientist-agnostic) disowns naturalism altogether, reverses its 
teaching by clinging with desperate contentment and even ecstasy 
to what naturalism dubs “ the epiphenomenal shadows ”—shadows 
which are for him the chief substance with which his being is 
concerned. He refuses to accept either of the alternatives of 
spirit and matter, may even, gua alternative, consider the one as 
disreputable as the other. He sits steadily at the fulcrum, and 
whilst materialist and spiritualist go see-sawing up and down till 
they get giddy and see visions, he enjoys the sunshine and the 
scenery, plays with the tangles of Naera’s hair, and, in all open- 
heartedness, throws a generous coin to a passing beggar. 

Enter into conversation with him, and he will tell you your 
declaration that the Universe is all spirit does not enlighten him 
the least bit. He may suggest that a spiritualist is merely a 
baffled materialist, and his creed only a confession of failure. 
Your declaration, moreover, covers infinite possibilities ; for why 
assume an immanent uniqueness for mysticism? Again, he may 
deny your initial alternatives altogether! You say to him, point- 
blank, the Universe is either one or the other. You prove it is not 
the one, and you attempt to show it must be the other. He may 
playfully ask whence you got this conception of that which the 
Universe is not. Did you not begin with a choice of fully conceived 
solutions before embarking on your investigation? Have you not 
blundered in your initial presentation of the case by addressing 
him in terms of the “naive realism” and of the “dualism” which 
you afterwards destroy? And when you /ave arrived at your 
spiritual monism—what then? Matter or spirit! Why desire to 
juggle with one word rather than with another? He may suspect 
that, just as you mercilessly overthrew the philosophy associated 
with the one, so, in its turn, your own philosophy—associated 
with the other—may be equally overthrown. He may feel that 
you have been merely successful in outwitting “ Paradox”—that 
demon with the drawn sword on guard in every avenue of human 
thought. 

And, even if you have evaded this first demon, you are imme- 
diately confronted by a whole swarm of his kind. Take your 
spiritualistic monism : the very conception lands you in endless 
new metaphysical difficulties, old as philosophy itself. You cannot 
Stop short at your apparent discovery. You have yet to explain 
the import of the rich complex pattern of experience in terms of 
your universal spirit. You have to interpret history and the 
phenomena of daily life in a way that will give meaning to your 
coaception ; and, if the agnostic has had experience of some 
loathsome human reptile, you will find it hard to satisfy him. You 
have to explain as part or manifestation of the divine spirit 
which the Universe is wholly, and in all their implications, such 
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things as dinner-parties in Grosvenor Square, sea-sickness, Maxim 
guns, snobs, lawn-tennis, joy, evil odours, murderers, duche. 
slaves, snakes, misers, bishops, crocodiles, treadmills, SPiritualistic 
monists, bad whisky, cannibals. You have to explain the e 
misconceptions about itself which your universal spirit has alwa 
allowed parts of itself to entertain, the grotesque variety of reli, 
gions known in history, and the mutual hatreds and hostilities 
those which happen to be contemporaneous. You have to explaip 
why bits of your universal spirit have to be protected by vaccing. 
tion against small-pox, another manifestation of the same Spirit, 
You have to explain, in relation to your spiritual monism, why the 
more civilised races have bigger brains than the less civilised, ang 
endless other facts of the kind. And is not the teleologicy 
conception which you join essentially with your spiritual monisn 
on as hopeless a footing as the evolution which is attached to the 
mechanical theory? Can “Purpose” in the voids—or in the 
theught-forms, if you prefer it—have any meaning? Is, indeed, 
your spirit any better than the «ther, that spatial uniform plenum, 
which you have shown to be absurd? 

These and a thousand other obvious questions our artist. 
agnostic is entitled to ask, and such an interrogative attitude js 
perhaps the best form of criticism. Why worry his head to detect 
the flaws in your process of building when he can point out s 
easily you have perpetrated a castle in Spain? He may feel sur 
—and here the illustration of the chess-master is again apropos— 
that some simple way is to be found of seeing where exactly yoy 
have got yourself entangled in the inevitable metaphysical web, 

And now our agnostic begs leave to indulge in a sort of 
paradox of his own, for, after all, he is only human. Though he 
takes a pessimistic view of the power of philosophy to arrive at 
ultimate formulz, he believes that the study of it is wholly 
admirable, is a duty man owes to his intellect. Let us see and 
appreciate exactly where we stand. Use all the light at your 
command, he will enjoin you. Be content to accept the life of 
thought as a never-ending search, full of splendid strivings. But 
be sturdily honest with yourself, and beware, therefore, of positive 
systems. Above all, be careful you understand what assumptions 
are involved in the very act of opening your mouth to philosophise, 
with the intention, moreover, of addressing your fellow-creatures, 
and ina language formed without reference to your views, and 
already embodying whole philosophies. If your results contradict 
those fundamental and necessary assumptions, from which you 
cannot escape, then you have been merely juggling. 

Perhaps the profoundest philosophy of the future will be a 
ustification of the despised “naive realism” of the Philistine, 
The irony is too splendid to be impossible. 

By way of final remark, we must confess we are astonished at 
the “uninspired manner” with which Dr. Ward is content to 
express himself. A philosopher should be a /i¢térateur of the first 
rank, whereas Dr. Ward presents his material somewhat baldly 
and only just sufficiently. His style, in fact, has all the dryness of 
the naturalistic Universe ; it lacks “ epiphenomenal shadows.” We 
look in vain for those qualities of manner, whereby even the 
sentences of the metaphysician may be invested with myriad 
sparkling facets of suggestion. It is to be hoped that Dr. Ward 
will bring his writing into harmony with his views and make ita 
full living medium of expression. 


A COLLECTION OF INCURABLES 


“A Book of Bachelors.” By Arthur W. Fox, M.A. London: 
Constable, 16s. 
IT is devoutly to be wished that Mr, Fox’s example may not prove 
infectious, but, as Mr. Shaw beautifully observes, you never can 
tell, and any morning of the week we may be invited to sub- 
scribe to an Encyclopaedia of Eccentrics, offered at a huge reduc- 
tion in all sorts of bindings, highly appropriate as a New Years 
gift and an ornament to every gentleman’s library. There 
practically no limit to the number of variations. A Book of Red- 
headed Women and a Book of Fat Boys are tempting to your real 
scholar; a series of Monographs on One-Armed Men, from 
Nelson to Captain Cuttle, would delight the Chelsea Pensioners; 
a Florilegium of Squinters, with portraits of Canovas, or a Library 
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of Dwarfs, illustrated with autographs of General Tom Thumb 
and M. Thiers, would be popular in Spain, France, and the United 
States. But these seductive themes have failed to distract Mr. 
Fox from his study of bachelors. It isa large subject. Mr. Fox 
gives us to understand that he himself is of the lone brotherhood : 
he sets it down as an historical fact, without any touch of arrogant 
superiority. And this is just as well. In the nature of things every 
man of us, even the youngest, from Blue Beard to Henry VIIL, 
starts in life as a bachelor; but most men grow out of it 
in time, and only a few cases are really desperate. It is from 
these incurables that Mr. Fox derives his inspiration. Unluckily 
he takes a limited, not to say an insular, view of the matter. Popes 
and cardinals have as good a right as anyone to be called 
bachelors: they do not, however, come up to Mr. Fox’s standard, 
and, like Virgil and Pascal, they are left out of his reckoning. Mr. 
Fox only deals with English bachelors, and one has barely made 
up one’s mind to pass a pleasant evening with them, when one is 
shocked to discover that Sir Isaac Newton is not of the company. 
Mr. Pitt has not been invited by Mr. Fox, and Lord Macaulay has 
a previous engagement. The presence of Harry Smith, “the 
silver-tongued Smith,” a sixteenth-century ranter, scarcely makes 
up for the absentees. Moreover, as he wrote “A Preparative for 
Marriage,” was very abusive of the sex, and died young, it is 
obvious that the silver-tongued one was jilted, and he is as much 
out of place in these pages as is Andrew Boorde, a Carthusian, 
whose marked attentions to three women at a time scandalised 
that easy-going prelate, Bishop Poynet of Winchester. 

The fact is that, as there are not enough eminent English 
bachelors to go round, Mr. Fox has to call in uninteresting medio- 
crities to eke out his modest total of ten. Noris he the man to 
create an interest which does not exist. The papers on Andrewes 
and Wotton are only just readable ; those on Coryate and Burton 
are incredibly cull ; and the essay on Overbury, which opens well, 
is spoiled by misplaced prudery. With Mr. Fox things are 
“blended into one harmonious whole,” sterling qualities “lurk” 
beneath grave exteriors, infinitives are split, and he mixes his 
metaphors as cleverly as Coleridge's friend twined Love’s chain 
round his heart’s leg. Naturally James I. is “the slobbering 
Solomon of Whitehall”; naturally the New Woman, who was 
young and now is old, is a “hermaphrodite bantam.” After this 
you know what to expect. And you get it. It is a pity, for 
Mr. Fox is evidently very industrious. So is the compiler of 
“Bradshaw's Guide.” 


SELECTIONS FROM BOCCACCIO 


“Tales from Boccaccio.” Done into English by Joseph Jacobs. 
Illustrated by Byam Shaw. London: George Allen. 75. 6d. 


A LIVELY writer, whose mission it is to find fault with things in 
general, has lately declared war against the practice of providing 
classics with introductions. It is really a question of expediency. 
As introductions to Scott or Dickens are impertinent unless they 
are original, novel or brilliant, they are unjustifiable nine times 
out often, But with regard to renderings of foreign masterpieces 
the case is otherwise. Translations are not usually meant for the 
teamed, and in foreign literature the average reader is badly in 
need of direction and information. These he expects to find in an 
introduction, and the expectation is reasonable. 

_Inmany ways Mr. Jacobs is an admirable guide. He knows 
his text and is in sympathy with his author’s individual genius and 
temperament ; his acquaintance with other literatures enables him 
tocompare and classify results ; his translation is exact and hits 
the right mean between archaism and modernity. He may be in- 
clined to rate Boccaccio’s accomplishment a shade too high ; he may 
bealittle too certain about doubtful points. Still, so far as his work 
80s, it is excellent. But it does not go far. “ Griselda,” “ Saladin 
and Torello,” “Sir Federigo’s Hawk” and “Isabella” represent 
but One side of a multiform genius, and they naturally fail to givea 
Just impression of the “ Decamerone’s” variety. A more typical 
stlection might easily be made without trespassing on those stories 
which, as Mr, Jacobs puts it, are as broad as they are long. The 
introduction is somewhat disappointing, inasmuch as it tells the 
teader next to nothing of Boccaccio himself. This is surely a 
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blemish in an essay of this sort. 
reading, something should have been said of Boccaccio’s surround- 
ings, of his connection with Petrarch, of the Fiammetta episode, 
of the influence of “ Filicopo” and “Ameto” on the development 
of heroic and pastoral romance, of the circumstances in which the 
“ Decamerone” was composed, andof its relation to the “Cento 


If only to stimulate to further 


Novelle Antiche.” Nobody could do the work better than Mr. 
Jacobs, as he has shown in his able introduction to Paynter’s 
“ Palace of Pleasure.” As it is, what he has given us is so good 
that we pay him the compliment of asking for more. 


THE ROMANCE OF WAR 


“The XIXth and their Times.” By Colonel John Biddulph. 
London: Murray. 6s. 

“ Soldiers of the Queen.” 
Sands. 35. 62. 

“ How England saved Europe, 1793-1815.” 
Vol. I. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 

“ Things I have Seen in War.” By Irving Montagu. 
Chatto. 6s. 


COLONEL BIDDULPH very well observes in his preface that “the 
history of a regiment in the British army is part of the history of 
the Empire.” Without that consideration, indeed, purely regi- 
mental histories are apt to prove somewhat uninteresting. For this 
the limitation of the subject is to blame. The designation 
“ XIXth” possesses the uncommon feature of having belonged at 
successive periods to no fewer than four cavalry regiments. An 
account of each of these is given by Colonel Biddulph. So far 
as we have been able to test his book historically, it appears to be 
a careful and unbiassed compilation. It reaches high interest in 
what of it concerns the Tippoo Sahib war, and illustrates once 
more how the qualities of the British soldiery extricate govern- 
ments and commanders alike from difficulties brought about by 
carelessness, incompetence, and mismanagement. 

“Soldiers of the Queen ” is a brightly written account of the 
every-day life of the common soldier from his enlistment to his 
departure abroad. The descriptions are always racy, and have 
often real humour. Although the avowed object of the book is to 
dispel the false glamour that surrounds the soldier in popular 
eyes, the author never allows his sarcasms to bite ; he disenchants 
without depraving. We decidedly differ from him, however, in his 
contention that the soldier “ remains very much the same sort of 
person that he was” before he enlisted. That the case is other- 
wise the times give proof. The comparisons Mr. Horace Wyndham 
makes to establish his assertion do not touch essentials but only 
externals. The knowledge in the soldier that he is a soldier is 
the all-effective difference ; and we are of opinion that the ordinary 
British soldier or sailor responds to the demands of his calling 
with a higher average of devotion than any other order or pro- 
fession in life—not even excluding the Church. That is to say, 
when the hour comes his calling inspires him, and he proves 
himself worthy of it. With that reservation, we recommend the 
book. , 

Under the none too modest title of “ How England Saved 
Europe,” Mr. Fitchett is now giving us a popular account in four 
volumes, of which the first is before us, of how this country, by 
tremendous sacrifices and warlike efforts, succeeded in ridding 
Europe of the Napoleonic domination. Although more than a 
century has passed since the commencement of the struggle 
against France and her master-genius, it may be questioned 
whether all the issues have yet assumed their proper perspective. 
That, of course, is no reason why the story of its marvellous 
events should not be told from the purely warlike point of view ; 
and readers who know Mr. Fitchett’s previous books will cer- 
tainly be pleased to find in the present one all those qualities 
of picturesque presentment and inspiriting description which 
made “ Deeds that Won the Empire” so delightful. For a boy 
whose sense of history is just developing no better gift could be 
found than the present work. 

Mr. Montagu’s book, “Things I Have Seen in War,” is 
written in a style which appears to have practically ceased with 
the late G. A. Sala. It irritates by its superficial moralisings and 
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jaunty philosophies. This is regrettable, because the appeal of the 
realities of war and its effects, when related as fact vouched for, 
is very great. The intrinsic interest of many of Mr. Montagu’s 
recollections should ensure their being read, however. There is 
matter for numerous “short stories” of the familiar pattern in 
them, and we do not doubt the author will receive the tribute of 
appropriation. 


AN AUSTRALIAN PASTORAL 


“The Well-Sinkers: an Australian Pastoral. 
London: Fisher Unwin. [Over-Seas Library. } 


By Edith Quin. 
2s. 6d. 


THE aim of the Over-Seas Library, says its editor, is to bring 
what he calls the atmospheres of the English outside England 
before our eyes ; to print pictures, “ however imperfect, fragmen- 
tary, and modest,” of their lives. Miss Quin is imperfect, like all 
human creatures ; as fragmentary as any ; and more modest than 
most. She has given us a nebulous story, put together from 
things seen. She is not like most beginners, who write from a 
little reading, and less observation. Rather, she leaves the effect 
of having read nothing, but having seen at least two things : one, 
a Darling drought, which she has known at too close quarters, 
almost, to describe effectively ; and the other, this well-sinker’s 
camp, seen, perhaps, unexpectedly from horseback, some glaring 
day, in a remote corner of the run in the remote West of New 
South Wales on which she has lived—when the tall grey 
swamp gums overlooking the weary plains, the flapping, time- 
worn tent, waving long streamers of canvas in the hot north wind, 
the crazy bough-sheds, the creaking whim, all the squalors of a 
hopeless decivilisation (for the Australian is not always even a 
good camper, and there is need of a Leviticus for the Bush), have 
bitten into her soul and waked her to draw her environment 
with her pen. 

Dave Griffiths lives in the camp, with his wife and Pete 
Griffiths, who leans against posts and after supper throws bones, 
“and leers delightfully” at his sister-in-law; also, with some 
children and a profane cockatoo, who are not in the plot; but 
then very few of the incidents ave in the plot. To them enter 
thirty pack-camels, led by a head Afghan on his dromedary, 
proud with tassels, gaudy trappings, and shell necklaces, who 
drops a shadowy and unaccountable passenger, a young British 
artist from Paris, and stalks on, illegally, through the cut wires of 
the sheep fences, out of the picture. The story is of a kiss on the 
“‘ wreathing curls” of a Miss Macpherson, a fairy cousin of the well- 
sinkers, who consents to wait the second coming of the artist ; he 
departing in order to save the return half of his ticket from Paris, 
only to die, immediately on his arrival there, of no disease in 
particular. The squatter—who sits in his study moping over his 
cheap books, most of which he has not read, half intending to 
marry the heroine, who becomes his housekeeper ; declining to 
stir to save his perishing sheep ; ceasing, sometimes, to poison 
rabbits, when the paddocks, at sundown, writhe with an oily move- 
ment, a billowy mass, of rabbits of all sizes, all colours, and all 
shapes ; and finally dies in his chair of weak desperation—is not 
more listless, nor less effective, than the well-sinker family, who 
camp where they lose their all each year by a flood, at the foot of 
the only rise for miles round (“for experience could not teach the 
inmates of the Bunker camp”), and who drink from an unfenced 
tank, containing several dead sheep, green with slime, a dog, and 
a bogged horse; or than the heroine herself, who carries the 
letter, in French, telling of her lover’s death, undeciphered, in 
her pocket for years, as “ probably an advertisement,” while she 
waits, with dumb resentment, for his return; burns it, still un- 
read, after the death of her master, who could have translated it ; 
and condescends upon the stableman, remarking that the dead 
painter was “ probably a cad.” There is a really good sketch of 
Micky, the lonely boundary rider, whose wonderful stock of news 
comes by “the mulga wires,’ who is full of scandal about the 
squatter’s rams, and is “follered” by a phantom hut of leopard- 
wood slabs. He has what they call in other parts of Australia 
“white ants,” the delirium tremens of lean meat, boiled tea, and 
solitude ; he is “ratty”; it is “what we all must come to if we 
live up here, He’s got a touch of what we call the Darling pea.” 
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The book is very feminine. The squatter is old because he; 
more than forty, learned because he reads Ruskin and Mr, Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, “cross” and at times “ disagreeable” because 
he will not gossip with his housekeeper ; the well-sinkers, we are 
asked to believe, eat a sheep “daily”; Mrs. Griffiths visits a room 
“a thousand times” in a morning. The grammar is amazing . 
the proofs were corrected, badly, in England ; twelve cy rubies 
were a more than Coolgardian fee for the Afghan to pay for , 
drink for his camels. Yet——there is the atmosphere, with whic 
we began. The book is worth buying, and was worth reviewing 
because Miss Quin should learn to make a story, and, above all 
to re-write. 


FOR REFERENCE 


THE greatest book of the year is invariably—at least, if we pay 
due attention to size—the Post Office London Directory that 
Messrs. Kelly issue every December. The new number is the 
one hundred and first, and shows in its 3,317 pages an advance of 
forty-one pages on the edition of last year. It would be idle 
recommend so well-known and trusted a list of London's rate 
paying inhabitants divided and classified in the familiar order, 
Suffice to say the work this year, as in the century of years that 
has preceded it, is as indispensable to the man who has any 
business afoot as ink and penholder themselves. 

Another valued reappearance is that of Whitaker's Almanak 
for 1900, comprehensive as ever, and as full of varied information, 
From the preface we learn that “room has been found for alist 
of charitable bequests in 1899 and for the reinsertion of a list of 
Eminent Octogenarians,” headed by “ Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
Empress of India (May 24, 1819).” An article on the growth of 
Joint Stock Companies has been included, and the New London 
Government Act has also been treated. Recent political events 
have been met by the insertion of some new maps, showing the 
territories affected by such measures as the Anglo-German agree- 
ment in West Africa, the Anglo-French Convention in the Nile 
Valley. The routes of the Petersburg-Pekin and Cape-Cairo 
Railways are also shown. Altogether the New Whitaker is as 
alive and well edited as any of its preceding issues, and this is 
saying a great deal. Whitaker's Peerage, a Directory of Titled 
Persons, issued by the same house, is a very handy volume, less 
bulky and heraldic than most of its competitors, but containing 
every reference that the ordinary consultant will require. 

An old friend, Men and Women of the Time (Routledge. 15s.), 
reaches us in a fifteenth edition, revised and brought down to 
the present time by Mr. Victor G. Plarr, its accomplished editor. 
There is nothing quite like this book, whose brief biographies are 
written with a knowledge and skill that places them several 
degrees in advance of those of the annuals that in some measure 
compete with them. Would you have a volume that can tell you 
all that is of interest in the public careers of the men and women 
of the whole civilised world, then furnish yourself with the result 
of Mr. Plarr’s well-considered labours. 

Messrs. Black have again sent us Zhe Englishwoman's Year- 
Book, which Miss Emily Janes edits with increasing skill. 
Woman’s work and play are exhaustively treated, and every event 
of the year wherein women have played a prominent part is faith- 
fully recorded. 

To the benevolent we recommend the thirty-sixth annual edition 
of Herbert Fry's Royal Guide to the London Charities. This handy 
volume contains a clear statement of their names, dates of founda- 
tion, addresses, objects, annual incomes, chief officials, &c., the 
whole carefully and systematically arranged under the supét- 
vision of Mr. John Lane. (Chatto. 1s. 6d.) 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


SOME weeks back Mr. William Watson assured us in the 
Chronicle that because of its meanness the present war could not 
be provocative of a fine poem. When Mr. Watson made that 
statement, however, he had not reckoned with the poets. Neither had 
he reckoned with the Chronicle. For our contemporary’s issue of 
Christmas Day contained a poem which, despite its “ occasional” 
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nature and its one or two small lapses into sugaredness, ought to 
s muster even with Mr. William Watson. We quote the 
opening lines :— 
“ This is the year that has no Christmas Day, 
Even the little children must be told 
That something sad is happening far away— 
Or, if you needs must play, 
As children must, 
Play softly, children, underneath your breath ! 
For over our hearts hangs low the shadow of death, 
Those hearts to you mysteriously old, 
Grim grown-up hearts that ponder night and day 
On the straight lists of broken-hearted dead, 
Black narrow lists no tears can wash away, 
Reading in which one cries out here and here 
And falls into a dream upon a name. 
Be happy softly, children, for a woe 
Is on us, a great woe for little fame,— 
Ah! in the old woods leave the mistletoe, 
And leave the holly for another year, 
Its berries are too red.” 


The author is Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. 


Equally excellent in its way, though shorter and, perhaps, a 
thought less intimate, is Mr. Thomas Hardy’s non-copyright 
poem, “A Christmas Ghost Story,” published in the MWestminster 
Gazette of Saturday. It runs as follows :— 


“ South of the Line, inland from far Durban, 
There lies—be he or not your countryman— 
A fellow-mortal. Riddled are his bones, 
But'mid the breeze his puzzled phantom moans 
Nightly to clear Canopus—fain to know 
By whom, and when, the All-Earth-Gladdening Law 
Of Peace, brought in by Some-One crucified, 
Was ruled to be inept, and set aside?” 


The passage we have italicised is as good as anything Mr. Hardy 
has done in metre. Why does he not give us more? 


The G/obe came up to the Christmas war scratch with “a 
toast” :— 
“ Let us raise on high our glasses to the soldiers far away 
With a Hip, hip, hip, and another ; 
To the men who fetched the cannon from the cruisers in 
the bay, 
To the Volunteers and Tommies who are getting under 
weigh, 
To the citizens who answered when they got the call to pay, 
With a Hip, hip, hip, and another.” 


Which, of course, is what everybody has been doing. 


Then there is the Laureate :— 


“ Now let the cry ‘To Arms! To Arms!’ 
Go ringing round the world ; 
And swift a wave-wide Empire swarms 
Round battleflag unfurled !” 


Quite so. But “arms” and “swarms” is butter-woman’s rhyme. 


_ The story of Bluebeard has become more or less a classic in 
infantile folklore literature wherever the English and French 
languages are spoken. “ Bluebeard: a Contribution to History 
and Folk Lore. Being the History of Gilles de Retz, of Brittany, 
France, who was executed at Nantes in 1440 A.D.,” and who was 
the original of Bluebeard in the “ Tales of Mother Goose,” is the 
title of a book by Thomas Wilson, LL.D. The story of Blue- 
beard is more or less mythical, and does not follow history with 
fidelity, but it has become recognised by historians and /¢terati 
of France as representing the life of Gilles de Retz in the 
first half of the fifteenth century. He was of noble blood, and 
the lord of many manors. He fought with Joan of Arc, and reached 
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the dignity of Marshal of France. At the close of the wars he 
made the acquaintance of an Italian magician, and together they 
entered upon a search for the Elixir of Youth and the Philo- 
sopher’ss Stone. In furtherance of their purpose, and possessed by 
the idea that the foundation of this Elixir should be the blood of 
infants or maidens, they abducted and slew many children. 
Suspicion was finally directed towards Gilles de Retz, and he was 
convicted, sentenced to death, and executed on Cctober 27, 
1440. 


Canadians and Australians are always asking themselves, 
‘Have we a literature of our own?” So far as Canada is con- 
cerned, Mr. Goldwin Smith has again and again taken upon 
himself to answer the question in the negative. But, then, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith is so much a man of negations in politics and 
everything else that one turns elsewhere for answer. An incomplete 
answer of another kind comes from Mr. C. C. James, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture for Ontario. He has compiled a “ Biblio- 
graphy of Canadian Poetry,” and although but little space is given 
to each name, the list occupies seventy-two octavo pages in the 


‘telling. Mr. James collected four hundred of these shy nurslings 


of the Muses and presented them to the library of Victoria 
University, Canada. Of course, as the Toronto G/oée in recording 
the fact admits, in such a list a great many of the volumes have 
but an archaic interest ; but a perusal of the names does certainly 
suggest that Canadian literature is by no means so non-existent as 
Mr. Goldwin Smith would have us believe. 


Mr. Zangwill, it appears, is one of those dramatists who never 
say die. New York may have had two minds about “ Children of 
the Ghetto,” and London, busy with its pantomimes and its “ Pay, 
pay, pay!” may have had no mind at all. But Mr. Zangwill 
remains a dramatist. He has already on the stocks play No. 2, 
which is to be called “ The Mantle of Elijah,” and will be produced 
in New York. The work is an adaptation of an inedited and, we 
believe, only partially written novel. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres, &c. 
‘© Voices in Dreamland,” by Roland Hill. 


‘6 Tdiots I count must be 
Those to joy and pleasure dead ; 
Not for naught the cedar tree 
Carries such a flatten’d head.” 


Precisely the kind of ‘* voice ” we should prefer not to hear in ‘ dream- 
land.” (Kegan Paul. Pp. 170. 3s. 6a.) 

‘© An Appeal to the American Republic,” by Adzster Crowley. A 
very pretty ode ¢z ve the Anglo-American ‘‘alliance,” We quote the 
final stanza :— 


**O child of freedom, thou art very fair ! 

Thou hast white roses on thy eager breast, 
The scent of all the South is in thy hair, 
Thy lips are fragrant with the blossoms rare 

Blown under sea waves when the white wings rest ! 
Come to our warrior breast, where victory 
Sits passionate and free— 

Ring out the wild salute! Our sister over sea!” 


Don’t blush, Uncle Sam, please! (Kegan Paul. Pp. 12. 6d.) 

‘¢ Wagner’s ‘ Nibelungen Ring,’ ” done into English verse by Reginald 
Rankin, B.A. A translation ‘* made for the writer's amusement,” and 
‘*now published with the hope that it may be of some use to opera-goers 
who cannot read Wagner’s libretto.” Mr. Rankin writes capital blank 
verse, and has produced a decidedly useful and readable rendering of 
‘* Wagner’s libretto.” But occasionally he gives us a line like this :— 


‘¢ Take heed, thou mighty god, what thou’rt about.” 
Which, of course, will not do. (Longmans. Pp. 140. 45. 6d.) 
‘« Shakespeare—Bacon,” by Z. W.S. ‘It certainly cannot be proved 


that English literature owes anything whatever to his (Shakespeare’s) pen, 
except perhaps the mellifluous lines which ‘in his lifetime he ordered to 
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““THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


‘THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 2 

Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford; Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
College, Oxford ; 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sandhurst, 16th on the “ Britannia,” 26th 
on the “ Britannia,” 18th on the “ Britannia.” Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships April. : 

Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, &c. 
Patron— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President — 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, k.G. 
Committee of Management— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
Principal— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30, 1909. 


BLUN DELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 

from London).—Headmaster: A. L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of 10 acres in country, mile from Tiverton. 
5 boarding-houses; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys prepared for 
Universities, Army and Navy, and Home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other privileges. Board and 
Tuition, under 14, 24 guineas ; over 14, 26 guineas per term ; junior house, 20 guineas. — 
For prospectus, &c., apply E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 


HEDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health and 
work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, leading 


London Physicians, &c.—Headmaster: H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, M.A. Oxor. 


Cow LEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 




















DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Maciinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 





HOTELS. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarke, M.D., says: “‘ A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 


to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Airdry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. Billiards, 
Tennis Lawn. 


[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. Kast Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor 


H. W. HAYWARD. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid seaview. Table d’héte (separate tables), 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—‘‘ One of the healthiest and 


most invigorating watering places in the world."—The GRAND ATLANTIC is 
the principal and leading Hotel, facing the sea. 130 sumptuously appointed rooms, 
delightful public rooms, hydraulic lift, every modern comfort. Ten minutes to Golf 
Links and Railway Station. Tariff strictly moderate.—Apply MANaGER. Telegraphic 
address, “ Atlantic.” Telephone No. 11. 

















SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets a!l trains Sandgate Station. 


J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 
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be cut upon his tombstone. Though Baconian to a fault, the author 
belongs neither to the “‘ knaves” nor the “cranks” of that ilk, Op the 
whole, a reasonable and cogent essay. (Swan Sonnenschein, Pp. 150, 
35. 6d.) 

‘* Travellers for Ever,” by Z. Cope Cornford. There are two small 
fantasies in this tiny volume—namely, ‘‘ The Queen’s Fool ” and « Fyj 
Gold,” which nobody will want to forget. ‘Fairy Gold” in particular 
is one of the prettiest parables we have read for many a day. (Nut, 
Pp. 99. 2s.) 

‘* Lyrics of Nature,” by /. 2. O'Hara. Some of these verses, such 
for example, as ‘‘ Flinders” and ‘‘In the Bed of the Creek,” are really 
good. The author has the true lyrical gift. (Melville, Mullen & Slade, 
Pp. 124. 35. 6d.) 

“* A Pure Child-Face,” by Z. S. Podmore. A well-meant fairy story, 
written in the present tense and somewhat stilted of style. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. Pp. 93. 1.) 


Biography 


**Sir Robert Peel,” by Zord Rosebery. Lord Rosebery’s review of 
“Sir Robert Peel, from his Private Papers, edited for his Trustees by 
Charles Stuart Parker” (Murray), reprinted from Anglo-Saxon Review, 
A capital estimate both of Peel and Mr. Parker's book. (Cassell. Pp. 96, 
2s. 6d.) 

** Chatterton: a Biography,” by David AMfasson, LZ.D. An amplif. 
cation of Professor Masson’s Essay on Chatterton. The woeful life. 
history of ‘the marvellous boy” sympathetically told. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. Pp. 320. 6s.) 


Fiction 


“Tales from Sienkiewicz,” translated by S. C. De Soissons. A 
collection of readable pieces, some grave, some gay, and, so far as they 
gO, quite representative of their author’s genius. The translator’s part of 
the work has been done with understanding. (Allen. Pp. 299. 65.) 

‘* Boffin’s Find,” by Xolert Thynne: ‘* As suspicions may arise that 
this book has been suggested, in portion at least, by a series of Australian 
adventures lately put before the public, I think it fair to myself to explain 
that the plot of ‘ Boffin’s Find’ was constructed, and half the work 
itself written, before the De Rougemont narrative made any public 
appearance.” <A sketch map, in front of the volume, showing the foot- 
way to ‘* Golden Gully,” fascinates, despite both M. de Rougemont and 
‘** Treasure Island.” And Mr. Thynne can write stories. (Long. Pp. 
324. 6s.) 

“Paul: a Herald of the Cross,” by Florence Morse Kingsley. 
Practically a continuation of the author’s ‘*Titus” and ‘ Stephen.” 
Belongs to the same genre as the Rev. J. H. Ingraham’s books, 
Picturesquely written and will no doubt satisfy the audience for which it 
is intended, (Ward, Lock. Pp. 372. 35. 6d.) 


Miscellaneous 


** Social Chess,” by James .Vason, **a collection of short and brilliant 
games with historical and practical illustrations,” intended for beginners 
and mild enthusiasts as distinguished from persons who are chess-mad. 
(Iforace Cox. Pp. 174. 25. 6¢.) 

‘Riding, Driving, and Kindred Sports,” by 7. 7. Dale, 1.4. All 
about horsemanship, riding to hounds, polo, dress and equipment, driving- 
single, tandem, and four-in-hand, hog-hunting, racing, &c. Barief, prac- 
tical, and to the point. No. 1 of the ‘*Sports Library.” (Unwin. 
Pp. 207. 2s. 6d.) 

‘* A Birthday Book,” being a book of ‘* wise and pithy sayings for 
each day in the year,” collected and arranged by AZ Z. Gwynn. Of 
ample proportions and admirably got up. Turning to our own birthday, 
however, we find three ** wise and pithy sayings” designed for the con- 
solation of the aged. And we are quite young. (Methuen. Pp. 
367. 12s.) 

“¢ Pillypingle Pastorals,” by Druéd Grayle. A humorous book about 
yokels. Some of the anecdotes are hoary, but all are well told and tend 
to provoke laughter. (Greening. Pp. 198. 32. €d.) 

‘*Pitman’s German Commercial Correspondence,” ‘‘ Pitman’s French 
Commercial Correspondence,” ‘‘ Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence 
and Commercial English,” and ‘ Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Cor- 
respondence.” A quartet of handbooks for gentlemen engaged in com- 
mercial pursuiis. Quite the best volumes of the kind we have hitherto 
seen. (Pitman. Pp, 232. 2s. 6d. per vol.) 

“Funny Folks,” by #. A/. Howard, coloured and black and white 
work reproduced from /uck. Funny from cover to cover. (Dent 
Pp. 86.) 
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it THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


NUMBER 3 of “THE CHORD” and 
NUMBER 14 of “THE DOME” (New 


Series), are now ready. 


THE CHORD: a Quarterly devoted to Music. Imp. 


16mo. strongly bound, 1s. net. 


THE CHORD. No. 3 contains Articles on ‘‘ Universal 


Pitch,” “* Music inthe Roman Church” (by Vernon BLackpurn), “ Angtican 
Church Music” (by R. R. Terry), “ The Organ” (by Joun F. Runciman), &c. 


THE CHORD. No. 3 contains Reproductions of 
“ Two Groups of Angels” from the Altar-piece by JAN and Husert Van Eyck, 
at Ghent. 


THE CHORD. 7%e Outlook says: ‘‘ The Unicorn Press 


has rendered another service to those that follow the best art of the day.” 


THE DOME: an Illustrated Monthly Magazine and 


Review of Literature, Music, Architecture, and the Graphic Arts. Fep. 4to. 
1s, net. 


THE DOME. No. 14 contains Thirteen Full-page 


Illustrations, including reproductions of ALTporFER's ‘‘ Nativity,” and several 
Lithographs and Woodcuts. 


THE DOME. No. 14 contains Poetry, Criticism, 


Fiction, &c., by Fiona Macteop, Camrsett Dopcson, Bearrice Harvie, 
W. W. Gipson, and other Writers. 


THE DOME is also issued in Quarterly Volumes, 
price 3s. €d. net. Four Volumes are now ready. Vol. 1V. contains about 250 
pages, including a Frieze (20 x 84 inches), a Colour print after Hiroshige, and 
many other Full-page Plates, 


THE DOME (Old Series, 1897-98). The Publishers 


have succeeded in making up a limited number of complete sets of the First 
Series of The Dome, which are now for sale in handsome gilt-topped canvas-bound 





volumes (8} x 64 x 2 inches), Price 7s. 6d. each net. | When sold separately, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 5 of Zhe Dome (Old Series) are now raised in price to 2s. 6d. 
each. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE,—" No one of an artistic taste can afford to ignore 
this unique publication.” 


BAYREUTH AND MUNICH: a Travelling 
Record of German Operatic Music. By Vernon BLackspurn. Imp. 16mo. 
boards, price 1s. net. 

The GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A thoughtful, sane little book altogether..... . 

Uncommonly good criticism, and also uncommonly good literature.” 


THE ARTIST'S LIBRARY. 
GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Rocer E. Fry. Three 


Photogravures and Twenty other Full-page Plates. Fep. 4to. (84 x 63 inches). 
Cloth back, price 2s. 6d. net. 
The SPECTA TOR,.—“ The criticisms, technical and aesthetic, are alike admirable 
in their clearness and reasonableness, and the fact that the author is a painter himself 
gives this work a value that the art criticisms of merely literary critics seldom possess.” 


HOKUSAI. By C. J. Hotmes. With Twenty Full- 


page Plates (four of which are in Colours). Price <s. 6d, net. Number I. of 
“* The Artist's Library.” 

Vols. I11.-X of this Library are in active preparation. They are GOYA,” by 
Witt Rornenstein; “ ALTDORFER,” by ‘T. Sturce Moore; ‘ALFRED 
STEVENS,” by D. S. MacCo.tt; “ JOHN COZENS,” by Laurence Binyon ; 
“PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA,” by H. P. Horne; ‘* CONSTABLE,” by C. J. 
peu ; “VANDYCK,” by Lionet Cust; and ‘* CRANACH,” by CampbeLy 

ODGSON, 

In spite of their very low price the volumes of the Artist's Library are produced 
with the greatest possible care. The letterpress is on antique-laid paper, and the 
plates (the engrared surface of which averages thirty square inches) ave separately 
printed. The volumes are strongly and appropriately bound with white cloth backs 
and blue sides. 


HEAVENS OF BRASS. A Novel by W. Scorr 


p KING. Crown 8vo. in a Decorated Binding. Price 6s. 
The DUBLIN DAILY EXPRESS. ~“ A very powerful and interesting tale.” 


QUINFORD. By Artuur H. Homes. Crown 8vo. 
,.,i a Decorated Binding. Price 6s. 

. Lhe ATHEN AZ UM.—" Full of clever passages....++++ The book is from a know: 

ing hand.” 


THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN YEAR. New 
Verses and Prayers for all the Greater Festivals. A New and Cheaper Edition, 
bound in white cloth, with fleur-de-lys decoration in blue, suitable for a present. 
Medium 16mo. 1s. net. 

The CHURCH REV/IEW.—“A real contribution—and one which strikes a new 
hote—to the literature of the devotional life.” 


THE VINEDRESSER. Poems by T. SturGe Moore. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


RUE. Poems by Laurence Housman. Imp. 16mo. 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ It is poetry and not merely accomplished 

Tse, 





ve 


THE ABSENT-MINDED MULE aod other occa- 


sional Verses by T. W. H. Crostanp. F cp. 8vo. €d. net. 

*s*° ‘The Absent-minced Mule” is No. 3 of ‘‘ Sixpenny Belles Lettres,” 
and is uniform with “ Other People’s Wings” and “ Fifty Fables,” by the 
same Author, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 





For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 





English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA per annum. | from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of books at the houses UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS . 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 











SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR= 
PLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 384 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
fe thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides,'—London Daily Chronicle, 
4s. each, ILLUSTRATED. Maps by JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangollen. | Brecon and its Beacons. 
The Wye Valiey. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Liandrindod Welis and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
sarmouth, Harleoh, Perionses arsseth buansinn ua 
outh, Hi adoc, Criccie le 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7e Times. * Particularly good,"—Academy. 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Lrverfool Daily Post. 
Enlarged edition, 68.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON “2, :Nvirons. 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Cook, M.A. 
18. THE HoTets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worlid. ’ 


Liangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 











BOOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED. JESSE'S 

“ Richard III.,” 1862 ; Stevenson's ‘ Edinburgh,” 1879 ; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 
2 vols., 1882; ‘* Inland Voyage,” 1878 ; Swinburne’s ‘‘ Queen Mother,” Pickering, 1860 ; 
Atalanta,” 1865; Borrow’s ‘‘Wild Wales,” 3 vols., 1862; ‘‘ Edinburgh University 
Magazine,” 4 parts issued 1871; ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical. Life,” 2 vols., 1858; Alken’s 
Tllustrations Popular Songs,” 1825; Rawlinson’s ‘Sixth Oriental Monarchy,” 1872. 
Rare Books Supplied. State wants.—-BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN 
BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Out-of-prirt Books supplied. Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, Is. ; Life of Lawson Tait, 
the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 
fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged.--THE HOL- 





7 CECIL COURT, STRAND, W.C, 





LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 
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AN IDEAL NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 





writing. 
The World’s 
Best Pen, 


| 
Best Makers. 


to celerity and 


comfort in 


by the World’s 


FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 
DRAWING, MUSIC WRITING, indeed whenever 
a PEN is necessary, use only a ‘‘ SWAN.” 


Adds immeasurably 






Made in 8 sizes at 


10/6 
16/6 
25/" 


UP TO 


£18 18s. 


POST FREE. 
































in THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing them may still be obtained 
at 3d. per copy (34d. post free), Address: Publisher, THE OUTLOOk, 


109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By 
W. E. HENLEY. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 
SYMONS. 
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